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INTRODUCTION. 

Among the many attractive novels of the day 
emanating from the fair sex, the Old Engage- 
ment is introduced to the public as possessing 
more than ordinary merit. It is a simple nar- 
rative, told with bewitching grace, of incidents 
happening on a visit of a young lady to a 
family of moderate circumstances and rank in 
the interior of England. The plot with true 
artistic excellence is compressed within the short 
period of a week or two, and, if not sustained 
by hair-breadth 'scapes and dire events which 
stir our minds to constant anxiety, still fails not 
to enchain the interest in its smooth and easy 
progress without chance of detection. The dia- 
logue is marvellously sparkling. Indeed in this 
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respect it rivals that of "The Initials" with 
which the daughter of Eastlake, the painter, 
delighted the reading world a year or two since. 
Such novels as these, depending little on the 
improbable and often impossible combination of 
startling events as incentives to interest, please 
more by the quiet power of their conversation 
which is managed with a masterly skill in the 
portraiture of character. 

In the little volume before us, from the very 
first at home and at our ease in the cheerful 
parlors of Mrs. Grove, we enter at once into 
the interests of that eventful week. With a 
hasty acknowledgment of the claims of the pretty 
hostess as a " perfect pattern of a wife," we are 
enlisted immediately with her in the interest for 
the heroine. Miss Vaughan, in whom, amid many 
perplexing occurrences, is made to appear a 
matchless feminine delicacy. The fascinations 
of the gay widow, Mrs. Pemberton, then almost 
lead us off the track in the same manner as 
they threaten the manly Colonel Estcourt, and 
afterwards are more successftd with the suscep- 
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tible divine. The inanity of the Willis family, 
the sneaking heroism of young Edwards, and 
the stubborn ignorance of the pretty Miss 
Willis, all satires on modem manners and edu- 
cation, are by the way admirably introduced, 
giving variety and scope to the picture. And 
while the wily widow allures, the Colonel hesi- 
tates, the parson yields. Miss Vaughan distrusts, 
and Mrs. Grove frets, we laugh at the piquant 
thrusts of the jolly Doctor Grove, and acknow- 
ledge the strong good sense of Miss Brooke, 
who so vividly tells the story. 

But we are afraid of divulging too much to 
our readers, and will only hope in leaving the 
book in their hands, that it may give delight to 
a few hours of their sojourn in the country or 
on the sea-side the present season. 

Boston, June, 1852. 



THE OLD ENGAGEMENT. 



CHAPTER L 

Visiting, some time ago, in a pleasant country 
neighborhood, I there frequently met a lady who 
somewhat excited my interest. She was not 
handsome, she was not young, she was not rich, 
she was not accomplished; she was simply Miss 
Vaughan, whom you could not look at without 
being sure that it was by her own choice she 
was Miss Vaughan, whom you could not con- 
verse with without feeling interested to know 
how it chanced that she continued to be Miss 
Vaughan, whom you could not think of without 
hoping that she would not always remain Miss 
Vaughan. There was an indescribable charm 
in her companionship that spontaneously gave 
rise to these thoughts ; and yet, perhaps, her 
solitude was made cheerful by the very spirit 
that gave grace and animation to her manner 
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in society, and which I am inclined to believe 
sprang from a contented mind, and if so there 
was no lack of wisdom in her perseverance in 
a life of singleness. Admirers she had had in 
abundance, and twice she had been on the point 
of marriage; on one of these occasions the pro- 
jected event had been broken off by the almost 
sudden death of the gentleman to whom she 
was engaged, on the other by her accidental 
discovery that the individual with whose fate 
she was about to unite her own, had been only 
a few months before the inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. But even now there were two candi- 
dates for her favor; one of these was a barrister, 
a contemporary of her late father, the other an 
Oxford student, whose years certainly numbered 
not half her own. 

On neither of these aspirants, however, was 
she so unwise as to smile; and it had now be- 
come almost a settled point in the neighborhood 
that Miss Vaughan would never marry. Wise 
matrons shook their heads, and cautioned their 
daughters not to let their best days go by in 
useless flirtations ; and the old maids of the 
coterie whispered that Miss Vaughan was not 
so young as she looked, and hinted at their 
mother's recollection of her as a belle at the 
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county balls before they had themselves arrived 
at an age to be introduced to such gaieties. 
There was an obscure rumor, too, of an early 
attachment, a disappointment, but it was difficult 
to believe that Miss Vaughan ever could have 
worn the willow; at all events she must have 
cast it aside when, on the two occasions before 
alluded to, she had actually contemplated mar- 
riage. There was, in truth, no accounting for 
her single state; it was an enigma, and such it 
seemed likely to continue to the end of the chap- 
ter. On my proceeding from the country to visit 
some friends in an adjacent town I was not a 
little pleased to find that my kind hosts. Doctor 
and Mrs. Grove, were expecting Miss Vaughan 
also as their guest for a few weeks, on the follow- 
ing day. She had, I found, been a school-fellow 
of Mrs. Grove, and a sincere friendship, begun, in 
those early days, had continued between the two 
ladies up to the present time. True to her ap- 
pointment, on the day after my arrival. Miss 
Vaughan came, and was most warmly and affec- 
tionately welcomed by her friend, and cordially 
greeted by myself also; and I was gratified to 
observe that she seemed no less pleased than I 
was at our being thus accidentally thrown to- 
gether after having so recently exchanged adieus 
in another neighborhood. 
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There was to be a dinner party that day at 
Doctor Grove's, and Miss Vaughan, reminded 
by her friend that she must hastily change her 
travelling costume, retired for that purpose ; 
whilst Mrs. Grove and I, who had already 
completed our toilettes, remained in the draw- 
ing-room awaiting the guests. Mrs. Grove was 
just becoming a little nervous and anxious lest 
her husband should be detained by his patients 
beyond the appointed dinner hour, when he 
entered the room, and taking his stand on the 
hearth-rug, according to the. approved old-fash- 
ioned custom of Englishmen, and addressing his 
wife, said, " My dear, you will have one more 
guest than you counted on at your dinner table 
to-day, for I have just met unexpectedly an old 
friend whom I have invited not only to dine, 
but to take up his quarters here for a week or 
two, and he promises to be with us in less than 
half an hour." 

" Oh, my dear Edward ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Grove, for though the best-natured little wife 
in the world, she could not contemplate quite 
unmoved the disarrangement of her dinner table, 
" Oh, my dear Edward, how could you be so 
thoughtless? The table is prepared expressly for 
a party of eight, and the addition of one more 
will cause an extreme awkwardness." 
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" Never mind, never mind, Uttle woman," said 
the Doctor, good humoredly, " I will answer for 
it that Colonel Estcourt will prove a most 
agreeable aquisition to the party." 

"Whom did you say?" inquired Mrs. Grove, 
looking somewhat bewildered. 

" Colonel Estcourt, my dear, my chum at old 
Vaughan's, Lawrence Estcourt." 

" Oh ! " almost shrieked Mrs. Grove, " what 
can be done ! Edward, how could you be so 
injudicious ? " 

"Why, my dear,"* rejoined her husband laugh- 
ing outright, "have you been putting in practice 
your long-threatened plans of economy, and pro- 
viding such very short commons for our guests 
that you are afraid that the turkey will not go 
round, or that the minced pies will fall short?" 

"Now, do be serious, Edward; I am thinking 
of Miss Vaughan." 

" Well, my love, I can discern nothing alarm- 
ing in that; you have a very pleasant subject 
for your thoughts; I think of Miss Vaughan a 
good deal myself too, sometimes." 

" You could not have thought of her when 
you invited Colonel Estcourt." 

" And why not? " asked Doctor Grove, look- 
ing fairly puzzled. 
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" Have you forgotten that there was an 
engagement between them, which was broken 
off?" 

" God bless me ! " exclaimed the Doctor ; " it 
never occurred to me. Aye, Larry was deep 
in love : I remember I used to quiz him most 
unmercifully on the subject." 

" Did you tell him that Miss Vaughan is 
here ? " 

" No, indeed, I was so taken by surprise at 
seeing him, that I thought of nothing else. I 
met him just by the railway terminus, waiting 
for the up train; but I laid an embargo on him, 
and, moreover, I told him that I had a little 
wife at home who would be delighted to give 
him a hearty welcome." 

"Is he married or single?" 

" Upon my word, I don't know : he has been 
abroad so long, that I have not even heard of 
him for many years, except through the news- 
papers. But really, my dear, this love affair that 
you talk of occurred so long ago, that I dare say 
the parties concerned in it have almost forgotten 
it themselves by this time." 

" I can answer for one of them, at least," replied 
Mrs. Grove ; " Anne Vaughan has never forgot- 
ten it^>* 
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" Indeed ! " said Doctor Grove, smiling ; " then 
she has worn the willow with a very good grace." 

" She has not worn the wiUow at all, Edward," 
answered his wife ; " but I maintain, nevertheless, 
that she has never got the better of this early 
attachment." 

" What ! not when she has had more lovers 
than she can count, and, moreover, when she has 
twice been on the point of marriage ! This is a 
strange mode of exhibiting constancy." 

"Her constancy was not called for," retorted 
Mrs. Grove, becoming warm in defence of her 
friend. " That she has been loved by many, is 
no fault of her own ; she must have changed her 
nature, if she had not been loved ; and as to her 
having consented to marry, it would have been 
cruel indeed if she had persisted in her refusal of 
poor Lacy, who had been so long and so deeply 
attached to her." 

" True," observed Doctor Grove ; " but what 
have you to say for her acceptance of Mr. Con- 
way, after a short acquaintance too?" 

" I confess," answered Mrs. Grove, looking a 
little perplexed, " I never could quite understand 
how that came about. Anne has so obviously 
been pained by any allusion to it, that I have 
never questioned her on the subject; but I have 
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no doubt she could explain it quite satisfactorily. 
However, it was a most fortunate chance that 
she did not marry him." 

" Most fortunate, indeed ! " repeated Doctor 
Grove. "Poor fellow! he is at this moment an 
inmate of the H lunatic asylum." 

"Ah!" cried Mrs. Grove, "if Anne had married 
that unhappy man. Colonel Estcourt never could 
have forgiven himself." 

" I don't see that, Maria," replied her husband ; 
" you seem to view this affair in a false and ex- 
aggerated light. The engagement was broken 
off, if I remember rightly, by mutual consent." 

" To be sure it was. Anne had too proud a 
heart to enter a family who were unwilling to 
receive her." 

" Well, then, I don't see that any blame could 
attach to Estcourt himself." 

" Indeed ! How was he justified in winning 
her affections, in drawing her into a positive 
engagement, and then coolly writing to say that 
his family objected to a connection with hers, 
and leaving it to herself to determine whether, 
under such circumstances, their engagement ought 
to continue?" 

" My dear, the right or the wrong of this de- 
pended entirely, in my opinion, on the manner in 
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which it was done ; and I have no doubt that 
Estcourt expressed himself with as much con- 
sideration for Miss Vaughan's feelings as, under 
the circumstances, was possible. There is no 
question that it was a most imprudent engage- 
ment : they were both extremely young — Est- 
court, I think, a trifle younger than the lady ; and 
her family, although highly respectable, was by 
no means on a par with his. Depend on it, the 
marriage, if it had taken place, would not have 
proved a happy one. Miss Vaughan has escaped 
a host of troubles ; she is a fortunate woman, 
Maria." 

" Fortunate ! Edward, in having that sweet 
nature of hers, that would have warmed and 
expanded so freely in domestic life, left to chill 
and run waste in solitude. Fortunate ! in seeing 
me and so many of her early friends surrounded 
with living objects of love and interest, while her 
early affections, thrown back, as it were, upon 
herself, can have caused only heart-bitterness and 
regret. Do you call this fortunate?" 

" My dear little wife, rely on it Miss Vaughan 
herself does not view her position in the light in 
which you have placed it ; there is a cheerfulness 
about her that is genuine ; I will answer for it 
that she is not a discontented woman." 
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" Discontented ! " repeated Mrs. Grove ; " no, 
she is too wise and too good for that." 

" Then, if she be not discontented, she cannot 
be unhappy ; and if she is not unhappy, I repeat 
that she is fortunate." 

" Ah ! you men never can be made to under- 
stand a woman's feelings — you do not do justice 
to Anne's ; and you do not admire her as you 
ought to do." 

"Pardon me, I admire her exceedingly; I con- 
sider her one of the most charming women of 
my acquaintance, and I was very nearly telling 
her so once upon a time." 

" You don't mean to say, Edward," exclaimed 
Mrs. Grove, coloring vividly, — "you don't mean 
to say that you ever were in love with Anne 
Vaughan." 

Doctor Grove's reply to this question was given 
in a whisper, and as it was followed by a very 
bright smile on the face of his little wife, I had 
no doubt that his explanation had proved per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

"But, my love," said he, looking at his watch, 
" Estcourt will be here in a few minutes, and all 
this time we are forgetting to give any orders for 
his reception. What can we do with him ? " 

" Oh ! " replied Mrs. Grove, « there is the little 
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blue room, which in five minutes can- be made 
ready for him ; and another leaf can be added 
to the dinner-table directly ; there will be quite 
time enough. I will just go and look to it all, 
and be back again immediately." 

" That little wife of mine is a good little soul," 
said the Doctor, soliloquizing; "take her all in 
all, I don't see her match anywhere." 

" Indeed ! " I exclaimed, " you may well say 
that. There is not a married man of my ac- 
quintance whom I consider as fortunate as your- 
self." 

" And you are a tolerably shrewd observer too, 
Miss Brooke." 

" Yes, because I am a spectator only of the 
social drama." 

" And a great pity that is," observed the Doc- 
tor. 

," Not at aU," I answered ; " it is my belief 
that the parts we have to play on this shifting 
scene are especially adapted to the qualities 
with which we are gifted." 

" You are a fatalist, perhaps ? " 

" I confess that with regard to death and 
marriage I am." 

" You think then, for instance, that this same 

fate is now at work in bringing to pass the 

2 
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apparently accidental meeting that is about to 
take place between Colonel Estcourt and Miss 
Vaughan." 

" Undoubtedly I do ; it was precisely the sub- 
ject of my meditation while you and Mrs. Grove 
were discussing the affair of the old engagement 
between them." 

" Well, I will not argue this point with you, 
for I invariably get the worst of it when I have 
the temerity to differ in opinion from a lady of 
lively imagination. Do I not, my dear?" added 
Doctor Grove, addressing his wife, who at this 
moment entered the room. 

" Oh ! my dear Edward," cried Mrs. Grove, 
"I can't wait to inquire what you are talking 
of, for I want to consult you about telling Anne 
that Colonel Estcourt is coming. Do you know 
it has occurred to me that as there is no time 
for her to prepare her feelings for the interview, 
that it will be best to say nothing about it to 
her beforehand." 

" You are quite right, I think," answered her 
husband ; " they will then meet on equal terms 
as to the surprise of finding themselves in each 
other's society again after so long a separation ; 
and, moreover. Miss Vaughan may be spared 
some pain or awkwardness which the anticipation 
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of this interview might occasion her. But are 
you sure that she has suflScient nerve to go 
through this meeting cahnly ? Anything of a 
scene would be extremely unpleasant." 

"Oh, you need not fear tiiiat. Anne has a 
supreme contempt for everything of the sort; 
and her feelings are wonderfully under control." 

" Well then, we will decide that our expecta- 
tion of seeing Colonel Estcourt shall not be 
named to her: that is the most judicious plan, 
is it not. Miss Brooke?" 

"I am quite of your opinion," I replied. 

" My dear Miss Brooke," said Mrs. Grove, 
"we ought to make a hundred apologies for 
our neglect of you during our long discussion." 

" I assure you I have enjoyed my quiet corner 
on the sofa exceedingly," I answered. 

" And, Maria," said Doctor Grove, " Miss 
Brooke in her quiet corner has divined that 
the apparently accidental circumstance of Colo- 
nel Estcourt's arrival here at the time of Miss 
Vaughan's visit to us is nothing less than an 
ordination of fate to bring them together again." 

" Delightful ! " exclaimed Mrs. Grove, " I won- 
der the idea did not strike us before. Yes, it 
must be so. Most certainly Colonel Estcourt 
will fall in love with Anne again as deeply as 
ever." 
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" That will be a particularly unfortunate occur- 
rence if he should chance to have a wife 
akrftdy, my dear, which is by no means an 
improbable circumstance," said Doctor Grove. 

" Well, I will not believe that he is married," 
retorted Mrs. Grove. 

" A highly satisfactory determination on your 
part, my love, but it may chance not to be quite 
so agreeable to Colonel Estcourt himself; and, 
perhaps, he may venture to maintain a different 
opinion of his state." 

"Now, Edward, you really are incorrigible," 
cried Mrs. Grove; "it is not fair to quiz me so 
unmercifully." 

" Quiz you, my love ! I am lost in admiration 
of your genius. You will certainly come out one 
of these days as a first-rate authoress ; you have 
wonderful talent for constructing a romance." 

" Well, I am determined not to be provoked 
by you. Now do tell me what sort of a looking 
man is Colonel Estcourt?" 

" There is nothing very remarkable in his 
appearance; he is a fine soldier-like looking 
fellow enough, and his face is well bronzed by 
an eastern sun." 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Grove, " that is just Anne's 
style of beauty." 



V 
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"Indeed!" cried her husband, "I always con- 
sidered her delicate and feminine in appear- 
ance." 

"Now you know very well what I mean; 
you know I mean that she admires that sort 
of beauty in a man." 

"I am disappointed," said the Doctor, who 
was fully conscious of being himself one of the 
plainest men in the kingdom, "I am disappoint- 
ed; I had flattered myself that I was the beau- 
ideal of Miss Vaughan's imagination." 

" Oh you absurd man ! " exclaimed Mrs. Grove, 
falling into a paroxysm of laughter, in which I 
could not refrain from joining. 

But at this moment the sound of an approach- 
ing carriage quickly put a stop to our somewhat 
extravagant merriment. Not a little to our relief, 
however, without stopping it passed on. 

" Are you sure that you told Colonel Estcourt 
that six is our dinner hour?" inquired Mrs. 
Grove. 

" Yes, I certainly did, and rely on it he will 
be here to a minute; military men seldom fail 
in punctuality. It now wants exactly twelve 
minutes of six," added Doctor Grove, looking 
at his watch. 

" Mrs. Pemberton will as usual, I suppose, 
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keep us waiting. I do so wish now that she 
were not coming at all," observed Mrs. Grove. 

" Why, my dear, I thought you considered 
her company indispensable at every party you 
give. You frequently yemark to me that she is 
the life of the society." 

"It is exactly on that account I am so sorry 
that she is coming to-day. I am so a&aid that 
Colonel Estcourt may be attracted by her lively 
manners, and by her prettiness, for pretty she 
certainly is: and she will be sure to insist on 
elaiming his attention as a matter of course." 

«Oh, oh! then you are apprehensive that the 
little widow will prove a rival of Miss Vaughan." 

" She does not deserve to be her rival ; she is 
so inferior to Anne in every respect." 

"Except in respect of youth, perhaps," said 
Doctor Grove. 

" Anne is not yet old," rejoined his wife, " and 
she is still charming, as charming perhaps as 
ever, only in a quite different way. I appeal 
to Miss Brooke : — Do you not think Miss 
Vaughan a most loveable person?" 

"I like and admire her extremely," I replied. 

"Do you not think that sometimes she looks 
almost beautiful ? " 

I smiled. 
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" No, no, Maria," said Dr. Grove, " you must 
not expect your Mends to partake of your enthu- 
siasm. Miss Vaughan has decidedly no preten- 
sions to beauty. Her countenance is extremely 
agreeable and expressive, and her whole appear- 
ance is eminently pleasing; but beyond this she 
has no claim to admiration." 

"Not with those sweet beaming eyes, and 
that charming play of countenance that expresses 
every change of her feeling! She has lost nott^ 
ing but the mere bloom of youth." 

" Ah ! my dear Mrs. Grove," I exclaimed, " but 
how exquisitely charming is that bloom and the 
Ireshness that accompanies it! There is not a 
grace or a beauty of mature life that can oom- 
pare with it." 

"True, quite true," observed Doctor Grove. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Grove, " I do not mean 
to insist that Anne is as lovely as she was when 
she scarcely appeared anywhere without making 
a conquest, and even then she was not con- 
sidered a decided beauty, I know; but I do 
maintain that she is still fascinating, both in 
appearance and manner; and all that she says 
and does is in such perfect taste; her style of 
dress too is admirable; not a day too young for 
her, and yet never giving one the idea of its 
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being peculiarly suitable for middle age, which, 
however, Anne cannot yet be considered to have 
reached." 

" According to the royal psalmist's computation 
of the full extent of human life, Miss Vaughan 
must be travelling on the shady side of it, I 
suspect," remarked Doctor Grove. 

"Ah yes, but then you know we never do 
call people - middle-aged, till they are actually 
old and tiresome," replied Mrs. Grove. 

"Your logic is excellent, my love, and yon 
know that I never attempt to dispute it," rejoined 
her husband. " Oh ! here comes Miss Vaughan," 
he added, as the subject of our late discussion 
entered the room. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

After the interesting conversation to which I 
had been an attentive listener, I confess that I 
regarded the newly-arrived guest with more 
than ordinary interest; and I was greatly struck 
by the grace and sweetness of her appearance. 
She was less pale than I had often seen her, 
owing probably to the excitement occasioned 
by her journey and the meeting with her friends ; 
and her eyes, perhaps on this account, looked 
even more beaming than usual. Her dress, 
which was of rich material, but of strictly simple 
form, and* over which a black lace shawl was 
negligently thrown, became her to perfection. 
She wore scarcely any ornaments, and her dark 
brown hair was more than half concealed by a 
small lace cap encircled with a wreath of gera- 
nium leaves. Certainly, thought I, Miss Vaughan 
understands perfectly the art of dress ; but* this 
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was only one manifestation of the good taste 
which pervaded her whole demeanor, and which 
was perceptible in the simplest of her words 
and actions ; and herein, I believe, lay the 
secret of the unusual admiration which during 
almost her whole life she had excited. 

By this time the guests had begun to arrive, 
and they had almost all assembled when Colonel 
Estcourt was announced. I could not refrain 
from glancing towards Miss Vaughan on the 
instant. She was seated on the sofa between 
Mrs. Grove and another lady, with the latter of 
whom she was so deeply in conversation that 
she seemed not to have heard the announce- 
nient, and the entrance of Colonel Estcourt was 
unobserved by her till he was going through the 
ceremony of an introduction to Mrs. Grove. At 
the first sound of his voice Miss Vaughan raised 
her eyes to his face, and I saw the color rapidly 
fade from her cheek, her lips also became so 
pale that I feared her friends had miscalculated 
the strength of her nerves, and I felt apprehen- 
sive that a painful scene would occur. The 
next moment, however, relieved my anxiety, for 
her complexion had regained its hue, and she 
had resumed her attention to her voluble neigh- 
bor. • As for Colonel Estcourt himself, while 
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exchanging the customary compliments of an 
introduction with Mrs. Grove, his glance had 
Incidentally fallen upon Miss Vaughan, and 
daring the short colloquy that ensued I observed 
that more than once his eyes wandered in the 
same direction, but there was no distinct evi- 
dence of his recognition of her. In this stage 
of affairs Doctor Grove stepped forward, saying, 
" And now, Colonel, that you have made the 
acquaintance of my wife, I must have the pleas- 
ure of introducing you to my firiends; but firat 
here is a lady with whom you have only to 
resume an old acquaintance* Miss Vaughan, 
Colonel Estcourt is hoping to claim the honor 
of your recognition." At this moment I did 
think that Mrs. Grove's estimate of her Mend's 
beauty was not an exaggerated one : her eyes 
glistened and a blush almost like that of youth 
suffused her cheeks, while Colonel Estcourt, 
promptly advancing, clasped her pronered hand. 
Neither of them spoke, but words were not 
needed to prove the cordiality of their greeting. 
It was a relief to the almost painful interest 
of this scene, that Mrs. Pemberton at this mo- 
ment joined the company, volubly uttering ex- 
cuses for the lateness of her arrival, and receiving 
with little peals of musical laughter certain Kjom- 
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pliments that were very freely lavished on her 
by an elderly gentleman who had been pointed 
out to me as the rich Rector of an adjoining 
parish. There was much gay repartee passing 
between them, which served to enliven the few 
minutes that an expected guest was being 
waited for; but a note of apology for his un- 
avoidable absence being put into Doctor Grove's 
hand, the summons to dinner was given, and 
Mrs. Grove, escorted by Colonel Estcourt, led 
the way to the dining-room. 

" What a distinguished looking man ! Who 
is he?" exclaimed Mrs. Pemberton, in no very 
subdued tone. 

"I will have the pleasure of introducing him 
to you in the course of the evening," replied 
Doctor Grove, who was conducting the lady 
towards a place which he had designed for her 
at the dinner-table next to his own. But the 
fair widow was not to be so easily disposed of, 
and suddenly withdrawing her arm from her 
companion's, she sank into a chair adjoining the 
one which was, she perceived, about to be occu- 
pied by Colonel Estcourt, exclaiming — 

« 

" Oh, my dear Doctor, I can't go one inch 
further from that delightful blazing fire. I have 
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been suffering horribly from cold, and this is 
precisely the atmosphere for me." 

" Upon my word," said Doctor Grove, " I am 
in a very flattering predicament ! Completely 
left in the lurch ! Ah, Miss Brooke, won't you 
take pity on me?" he added, as I moved to the 
seat next him. " We must establish a court- 
martial here, I think, for the trial of deserters; 
and perhaps Colonel Estcourt will honor us by 
becoming its president." 

"In the present instance," replied the Colonel, 
bowing low to the pretty widow, " you could 
scarcely expect me to be an impartial judge." 

The lady acknowledged the implied compli- 
ment with one of her sweetest smiles; and at 
this instant her bracelet became unfastened, and 
she was obliged to solicit the Colonel's assist- 
ance to clasp it on her fair round arm. 

All this time, Mr. Johnstone, the Rector, who 
was on the opposite side of the tab(Pstood with 
a somewhat discomfited air waiting for a pause 
in the conversation to enable him to pronounce 
a grace. 

At last the dinner was fairly begun: it was 
excellent, for our little hostess was an accom- 
plished housekeeper, and the arrangements of 
her table were always perfect. The social old- 
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fashioned custom prevailed here of the company 
challenging each other to take wine; and I was 
pleased to observe that Colonel Estcourt, after 
he had first gone through this ceremony with 
Mpd. Grove, bent forward, and that glancing 
beyond Mrs. Pemberton, lower down the table, 
he requested Miss Vaughan to honor him in 
like manner. Their eyes met as she bowed her 
acquiescence, and again the color rose to h^ 
cheek, while his countenance lighted up with 
an expressive but somewhat serious smile. I 
noticed that this little incident completely re- 
vived Mrs. Grove's cheerfulness, which had bo- 
gun to flag under the apprehension that Colonel 
Estcourt's attention was becoming too much 
engrossed by the manifold attractions of his fair 
tteighbor. 

"Miss Vaughan!" cried Mr. Johnstone, across 
ike table, for having lost the smiles of the charm- 
ing wido^l^Rie was endeavoring to retaliate by 
transferring his own attentions to another lady, 
"Miss Vaughan, I hope, while you are in this 
part of the country, that you will come and look 
at my church : it has lately feeen restored, and 1 
assure you is now greatly admired. My friend 
Grove must drive you over some fine day, and 
if you will honor my poor parsonage with a 
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visit, I shall be only too proud to show you lie 
improvements." 

Miss Vaughan expressed her thanks. "Aye, 
aye, Johnstone," said Doctor Grove, "we vrill 
^ come and beat up your quarters one day, 
a^d you shall give us as famous a repast ad 
you did on a certain memorable occasion ; Eh ! " 
It was obvious that some joke was connected 
wiHi this fcwrmer entertainment, for a laugh fol- 
lowed the allusion to it, not without manifest 
embarrassment on the pait of the Rector. 

""Bachelor's fare, bachelor's fare," said he in 
dome confusion, "that is all I can offer." 

" Oh ! have you heard," exclaimed Mrs. Peni- 
berton, catching the last sentence, "have you 
heard that we are to have a bachelor's ball here 
next month ? Colonel, I hope you will be present 
at it." 

" I shall not be so fortunate as to be in this 
neighborhood at the time," he replie J[P 

"Ah! you have attractions elsewhere; you are 
a family man, no doubt?" 

"Pardon me, I am not so happy." 

This reply obviously by no means damped 
the spirits of the fair interrogator, who forthwith 
commenced a lively remonstrance on the subject 
of Colonel Estcourt's departure before the pro- 
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jected ball. I, however, paid but little attention 
to the dialogue that was going on in this direc- 
tion, as I confess that I was watching with 
far deeper interest the effect produced on Miss 
Vaughan by the fact which Mrs. Pemberton had 
somewhat dexterously extracted from Colonel 
Estcourt No sooner was his reply uttered than 
a faint crimson stole over her cheeks, which, 
however, almost instantaneously faded away, 
leaving them paler than before; and she became 
apparently absorbed in a train of silent thought, 
for Mr. Johnstbne at this moment addressed some 
remark to her, of which she appeared utterly 
unconscious, and he, a little annoyed, solaced 
himself by taking wine with his neighbor, Mrs. I 
Willis, who, with her husband, a solicitor, and 
their daughter, was also of the party. i 

As for the dear little hostess, she was looking 
towards her husband with a most triumphant and 
happy si^jp, which he could not help returning 
by one of droll significance. But all this passed 
in a moment, and was, I believe, unnoticed by 
every one present but myself. 

"When do you expect your sons at home, 
Doctor?" inquired Mr. Willis. 

" Oh, the noisy urchins ! " replied Doctor Grove, 
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^^to my sorrow, in another week we shall be 
tormented with them." 

"Don't believe in his sorrow, Mr. Willis," 
exclaimed Mrs. Grove ; " I assure you the Doctor 
is looking forward to the holidays with as much 
delight as the dear loves themselves." 

" You have children, then ? " said Colonel Est- 
court, addressing Mrs. Grove. 

" Oh yes ! two darling boys." 

" Paragons of perfection ! " cried the Doctor. 
" No mother ever had such prodigies of beauty 
and talent." 

"Well," said Mrs. Grove, coloring, and her 
eyes glistening, " I do believe our boys are the 
very best in the whole world ; at all events, they 
are so in my eyes." 

"Bravo!" exclaimed Colonel Estcourt; "you 
have the true mother's heart, I perceive, Mrs. 
Grove, than which nothing is more beautiful." 

" Oh, Colonel ! '^ exclaimed Mrs. ]*emberton, 
" I wish you could see my little darling ! I 
have the most charming little girl. Is not 
my little Clara perfectly lovely, my dear Mrs. 
Grove ? " 

" She is very pretty, certainly." 

" She is very like her mamma," said the Doc- 
tor. • 

3 
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"Oh, you flatterer! Now, Colonel, is it not 
too bad ? All you gentlemen do flatter us women 
so!" . 

"What can we do? Are we to have the 
temerity to point out a few faults instead?" 

"Oh, you shocking man! You ought not to 
believe that we have any faults," exclaimed the 
widow, laughing, and displaying to great advan- 
tage her white and even teeth. 

" My dear Miss Willis," said Mr. Johnstone, 
" I have not had the pleasure of hearing the 
sound of your voice to-day. I hope you are 
not the worse for your long walk of this morn- 
ing?" 

" Not at all, thank you, sir," replied the young 
lady, blushing deeply, and casting down her 
eyes. 

." Ah !" resumed the Rector, "I like to see 
young .ladies enjoying a country walk. I met 
your dau|;hter, Mrs. Willis, this morning, full 
three miles on the Ashton road, enjoying the 
fine breeze, and looking as blooming as a rose." 
. " Why, Emma ! " exclaimed Mrs. Willis, " I 
thought you were calling on Miss Holmes this 
morning?" 

"No, mamma," said the young lady, who had 
evidently been detected in some little subterfuge. 
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and whose embarrassment seemed every moment 
to increase ; " I forgot to: tell you -" 

"Never mind," interrupted Mrs. Willis, speak- 
ing sharply ; " say no more about it." 

"Miss Holmes is going to be manded, I hear," 
observed Mr. Johnstone. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Willis^ "and a most impru- 
dent connexion it will be — poverty and extrava- 
gance. I would allow no daughter of mine to 
form such a marriage." . 

" Young Edwards is a very fine young fellow, 
though," observed Mr. Johnstone; "and so is his 
brother Frank, who has just taken a shooting- 
box at Ashton, I understand." 

Miss Willis was now visibly confused ; cheeks, 
brow, and neck were suffused with blushes. 

"Johnstone," said Doctor Grove, "let me have 
your opinion of this claret." 

" Capital, capital ! " cried the Rector, emptying 
his glass ; " I can recommend it to the ladies. 
Mrs. Grove, allow me the honor?" and his glass 
was refiUed. 

Meanwhile Miss Vaughan, recovered from her 
temporary abstraction, conversed with her usual 
animation ; and I could not help fancying that 
there was an expression of interest visible in 
Colonel Estcourt's countenance, as firom time to 
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time a passing remark of hers caught his ear, 
notwithstanding the innumerable claims on his 
attention made by the pretty widow. 

The dessert had not long been on the table, 
when the customary signal, a telegraphic glance 
from the hostess towards the ladies of the party, 
caused our speedy adjournment to the drawing- 
room. Miss Vaughan, however, did not accom- 
pany us there, but retired at once to her own 
room ; and Mrs. Grove shortly afterwards, say- 
ing something in apology of having a note that 
she was obliged to answer, and whispering to 
me, "I must just see how Anne is going on," 
left her guests to my charge. 

" How well Miss Vaughan is looking," ob- 
served Mrs. Willis ; " it is really astonishing 
how she preserves her beauty." 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pemberton, " do 
you think her good-looking? Now, I consider 
her absolutely plain ; she wants color so much, 
and her features are by no means regular." 

" There is great beauty of countenance, not- 
withstanding," said Mrs. Willis, " and then her 
figure is perfect." 

" I know it is the fashion here to admire Miss 
Vaughan, but for my part I consider her anything 
but attractive; and she dresses so unfashionably," 
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remarked Mrs. Pemberton, glancing with an air 
of complacency at her own elaborate adornments. 

" La ! " exclaimed Miss Willis, " I think she is 
so elegant ! and they say all the gentlemen ad- 
mire her so much, though she is so old." 

" So old ! to a young lady who is not yet out 
of her teens," said Mrs. Willis ; " nevertheless, 
Miss Vaughan is not yet quite venerable in point 
of age." 

" Oh, I know that, mamma; but how old is 
Miss Vaughan ? " persisted Miss Willis. 

"I really don't know, my dear; and that is a 
question you should never ask about a lady ; it is 
not well bred." 

" Talking of age," said Mrs. Pemberton, " how 
old should you think Colonel Estcourt?" 

" Somewhere between forty and fifty, certainly," 
replied Mrs. Willis. 

" What a superb-looking man he is ! " resumed 
the widow. 

" My dear Mrs. Pemberton, you must be be- 
witched," rejoined, Mrs. Willis; " I should describe 
him as a plain, weather-beaten, stern-looking man. 
What say you. Miss Brooke ? " 

" In my opinion," I replied, " he looks just as 
a soldier at his age ought to look. There is some 
record of service about that bronzed face of his. 
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and an expression of command in it that is very 
striking, if not attractive." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pemberton, " he is quite 
magnificent ! I only wish he wore moustachios ! . 
I wonder how it is he is not married, for I am 
sure he must have made sad havoc among the 
ladies' hearts, with those fine eyes, and that ex- 
quisite smile of his." 

" Perhaps he is a widower," suggested Mrs. 
WiUis. 

" Or perhaps he is an engaged man," I inter- 
posed, somewhat maliciously, it must be con- 
fessed. 

" Well, well," she said, " then the young ladies 
must take care of their hearts. Miss Willis, you 
must be on your guard." 

" Dear me ! " replied that young lady, " why he 
is old enough to be my father." 

" If he should marry," said Mrs. Willis, " I 
dare say it will be some girl about Emma's age. 
Men who, like him, have been long in India, if 
they marry at all, invariably select mere girls for 
their wives. They think nothing of beauty after 
twenty." 

Mrs. Pemberton, smiling somewhat incredu- 
lously, rose, and went towards the piano. " Oh 
dear ! there is no new music here," said she, " I 
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wish I had brought mine;" and she began run- 
ning over the keys and humming the air of a 
popular song. 

" O do sing ! " . entreated Miss Willis. Mrs. 
Pemberton complied, and sang prettily enough a 
lively French air. 

During this little performance Mrs. Grove re- 
appeared, accompanied by Miss Vaughan, in 
whose eyes I certainly detected the traces of 
recent weeping. 

" Anne has a sad head-ache ; I could hardly 
persuade her to leave her room," said Mrs. Grove, 
"but it is no doubt entirely nervous, and a little 
cheerful society is the best remedy for all com- 
plaints of that kind." 

" You are fatigued with your, journey, proba- 
bly," I remarked, addressing Miss Vaughan. 

" Yes, a little, I believe," she replied, " although 
it was so short that I am almost '. ashamed to 
make it an excuse for indisposition, however 
slight it may be." 

" My dear Mrs. Grove,". ! cried : Mrs. Willis, }} have 
you heard the report about Mr. Johnstone ? " 

"No, indeed. What report?" 

"That he.is absolutely going to be married to 
old Lady Linton." ' 

Mrs. Grove laughed immoderately. "You can- 
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not beUeve it," she said. "Impossible that such 
an admirer of beauty as he is, and a man of such 
social habits, and of so cheerful a disposition, can 
think of uniting himself with a shrivelled dow- 
ager of notoriously penurious habits and vile 
temper. And as for Lady Linton herself, can 
you for a moment suppose that an old woman 
like her would consent to be the wife of such a 
man ? " 

" I assure you," retorted Mrs. Willis, somewhat 
offended, "that I have very good authority for 
what I say. Mr. Johnstone was at Linton Lodge 
three times last week : and I saw him myself 
riding by the side of her ladyship's carriage only 
the day before yesterday. You may rely on it, 
it is a report that is very generally credited." 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Mrs. Pemberton, 
whose music had been interrupted by this piece 
of gossip, " how can people be so absurd ? Why 
Mr. Johnstone, who is really a handsome, agree- 
able man, though elderly, and rich too, must 
lose his senses before he could think of marry- 
ing such an odious, ill-tempered old creature." 

" I don't know that," persisted Mrs. Willis ; 
" Mr. Johnstone may be ambitious, and may like 
to ally himself with nobility." 

" I believe," observed Mrs. Grove, " that he 
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would be prouder of having a pretty young wife 
than of being the husband of the greatest dow- 
ager in the kingdom." 

"How is it that with all his admiration for 
the ladies he has never yet married?" said I. 

" That has sometimes puzzled me," ' replied 
Mrs. Grove ; " but though he is a general ad- 
mirer of our sex, I suspect that he is not a little 
fastidious in his requirements when a wife for 
himself is in contemplation. He is fond of 
being gallant, it is true ; but, generally speaking, 
ne takes care not to commit himself by paying 
very marked attention to any one lady in par- 
ticular." 

« 

" I am sure," said Mrs. Pemberton, emphati- 
cally, " / find him always remarkably polite and 
attentive." 

"By the way," asked I, "what was that joke 
of your husband's at dinner, to-day, Mrs. Grove, 
that seemed so completely to put Mr. Johnstone 
out of countenance ? Was there not a lady in 
the case there ? " 

" To be sure there was. But it was too bad 
of my husband. The Rector is the best-natured 
man in the world, and a great favorite with us 
both, notwithstanding his little foibles ; as indeed 
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he Qught to be, for we find him invariably a 
most kind friend and neighbor." 

" Well," said I, " but what was the joke ? " 
" The truth is," replied Mrs. Grove, " that a 
summer or two ago I had a young friend stay- 
ing with me, Fanny Heathcote, really a lovely 
girl, just eighteen years old, quite a Hebe in 
appearance. Mr. Johnstone happened to dine 
with us just after she came, and he actually fell 
in love with her. If he had been a young man 
of five-and-twenty he could not have been more 
deeply smitten. Fanny, who, it must be con- 
fessed, was an accompUshed flirt, amused herself 
by receiving his attentions very graciously. She 
would ride with him, walk with him, talk with 
him, as if she thought him the most agreeable 
companion in the worid. She was a girl of 
good fortune, and, as I said before, of consider- 
able beauty, and, young as she was, had, it was 
obvious, been accustomed to a large share of 
admiration. Her manner, perhaps, was a little 
too confident for such a mere girl, but her ap- 
pearance was so charming that everything she 
said and did was generally considered to be 
right. When she had been with us about three 
weeks, seeing Mr. Johnstone during that time 
almost every day, for his visits here were most 
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assiduous ; upon her slightly expressing a wish 
to see some point of view in his neighborhood, 
nothing would satisfy him but that a whole day 
must be given to this scheme, and that a sort of 
fete champetre should take place at the Rectory. 
Fanny entered with so much spirit into this plan 
that it was speedily arranged, and some half- 
dozen of the neighboring families were invited 
to meet our party on the occasion. 

" The weather was lovely, the arrangements 
were excellent, and everything promised fair to 
turn out most pleasurably. But unluckily, with 
one of the families whom Mr. Johnstone had in^ 
vited, came a newly arrived guest of theirs, a 
Mrs. Gubbins, who turned out to be an old 
acquaintance of his, whom he had not seen for 
many years ; and she immediately beset him 
with such an overpowering flow of talk, con- 
sisting principally of her reminiscences of what 
had passed when they had met in society some 
twenty years before, that to escape from it was 
impossible. In the midst of the romantic scenery 
which we had come to admire, there was Mr. 
Johnstone, instead of strolling about, as he had 
of course anticipated, with the lovely Fanny 
hanging on his arm, encumbered with the care 
of an infirm old lady, who, availing herself of 
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the privilege of old age and old acquaintance- 
ship, without any scruple laid claim to his sup- 
port. Fanny appeared to be diverted by this 
a little too mahciously, I thought. It seemed, 
however, that she would have her share of pen- 
ance also ; for somehow or other the escort that 
had fallen to her lot was a curate of Mr. John- 
stone, a Mr. Hawkins, a most melancholy, sickly 
young man, painfully shy, silent, and awkward. 
She, nevertheless, rattled on gaily enough, making 
us all laugh in turn by the oddity and originality 
of her remarks, for she was a clever girl, and 
attracted nearly as much by her conversation as 
by her beauty. Mr. Hawkins walked almost in 
silence by her side, seeming, I thought, em- 
barrassed by the liveliness of his companion. 
By-and-bye the party took to strolling about in 
separate detachments among the woods and lanes, 
and I lost sight of the couple for some time, 
and when the carriages were drawn up, and we 
were about to return to the Rectory, Fanny and 
her escort were nowhere to be seen. I was a 
little vexed at this, and I immediately set off in 
pursuit of her, accompanied by Mr. Johnstone, 
who having at last deposited his tormentor in 
her carriage was at liberty to bestow his at- 
tentions elsewhere. But where was his fair en- 
slaver ? 
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" * You say Hawkins was with Miss Heath- 
cote ? ' said he. 

" * Yes,' I replied, * he was certainly with her 
on our way through the wood, when our party 
began to separate on account of the narrowness 
of the path." 

" * He is the dullest dunce, without exception, 
that ever I met with,' said Mr. Johnstone : 
'luckily, his engagement with me is very nearly 
at an end, and heartily glad I shall be to get 
rid of him ; but I am seriously concerned that 
Miss Heathcote's pleasure should be destroyed, 
as I am sure it must be, by the society of such 
a blockhead./ I wonder at his presumption in 
attending her.' 

" At this moment, turning an angle in the 
lane, we came suddenly upon a pair strolling 
hand in hand — a pair of lovers. There was no 
mistaking them ; Fanny and the Curate stood 
confessed before us. At our abrupt appearance, 
I must acknowledge that, notwithstanding her 
constitutional self-possession, Fanny for a mo- 
ment looked covered with confusion ; and as for 
Mr. Hawkins, he, poor young man, seemed ready 
to sink into the earth. I was seriously dis- 
pleased, and spoke sharply to Fanny, desiring 
her to return with me immediately. She did so, 
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without uttering a word in reply ; and Mr. 
Hawkins followed sheepishly; while the Rector, 
swelling with indignation, walked silently in 
advance. It really was a cruel day for him : 
he had attached himself to a coquette, and had 
to pay the penalty of his folly. 

"Fanny speedily regained her usual flow of 
spirits, and, nothing daunted, talked and laughed 
with all her customary careless gaiety ; while Mr. 
Hawkins could do nothing but gaze and admire, 
and exhibit his devotion by an exaggerated style 
of attention that rendered him ridiculous in the 
eyes of all but herself, certainly. Mr. Johnstone, 
who, doing the honors of the Rectory, was forced 
to play the cheerful host, presented a complete 
picture of mortified feeling struggling for conceal- 
ment under forced merriment ; and this entertain- 
ment, which undoubtedly had been intended to 
bring about the climax of his success with the 
young lady, served only to make public her hasty 
preference of a man whom he really despised. 
Mr. Hawkins was her accepted lover from that 
day ; and in six weeks they were married." 

" But," said I, " how could a girl such as you 
describe Miss Heathcote, throw herself away in 
such a manner ? I was not surprised at her jilting 
Mr. Johnstone ; but that she should bestow her- 
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self in this rash way upon the poor, melancholy 
Curate, is a mystery to me." 

" And so it is to this day to me," said Mrs. 
Grove. " How, in the space of an hour or two, 
a dull, shy, awkward man succeeded in touching 
the right chord of her heart, I could never under- 
stand. But so it was ; and she is now, I really 
believe, a very good and a very happy ^vife." 

"Ah!" observed Miss Vaughan, " every now 
and then an event like this takes place, abso- 
lutely defying conjecture and probability ; and the 
paxties thus, as it appears, incongruously linked 
together, prove not less happy than others whom 
all the world pronounces to be well matched." 

" I declare," cried Mrs. Pemberton, " it is my 
belief that the shorter the courtship is, the happier 
is the marriage. My poor dear Fred and I had 
not seen each other three months before we 
married ; and there never was an unkind word 
between us. But, dear me ! that is the dining- 
room door opened, I am sure ; so here come the 
gentlemen." 

And she rose hastily from the sofa, and began 
to arrange her ringlets before the large looking- 
glass over the chimney-piece. 



' 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was only Mr. Willis who entered the draw- 
ing-room. He approached his daughter, and 
pkiced his hand caressingly on her shoulder : 

" Emma grows a tall girl, does not she, Mrs. 
Grove?" said he. 

" Indeed she does ; she has started up quite 
suddenly into womanhood." 

" She has grown amazingly within the last 
two years," observed Mrs. Willis ; " but she must 
not fancy herself a woman yet ; her education is 
by no means complete." 

" Miss Willis will attend the balls here this 
winter, without doubt ? " inquired Mrs. Pember- 
ton. 

" Oh dear no ! it is only with old friends like 
Doctor and Mrs. Grove that I allow her to go 
into society at all," replied Mrs. Willis. 

" Oh, mamma, if you would but let me go to 
one ball ! " exclaimed Miss Willis, beseechingly. 
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" Nonsense, child, you would be frightened out 
of your wits at a ball. You, who are so shy that 
you color and hang down your head whenever 
you are spoken to in company ! " 

« Well, well," said Mr. WiUis, patting his 
daughter's cheek, " we shall coax mamma to 
take you to the Christmas ball, at all events. 
What say you, Mrs. Grove ? " 

" Ah, by all means. I never enjoyed a ball 
so much in my life as when I was your daugh- 
ter's age." 

" Ah ! you are always for indulging young 
people, I know, Mrs. Grove," said Mrs. Willis. 
"But what is your opinion. Miss Vaughan? Do 
not you consider Emma too young to go into 
pubUc ? " 

" To go to a ball ? certainly not ; she is pre- 
cisely of an age to enjoy it, and to embellish it. 
If a few more young ladies of Miss Willis' age 
were to be seen at these entertainments, and a 
few less who are some ten or fifteen years older, 
oiir balls would be infinitely more agreeable and 
attractive than they now are, I suspect; and I 
really do not believe that the young people 
themselves would be at all the worse for it." 

" You see how it is, Mrs. Willis," said that 

4 
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lady's husband, "three to one against you. You 
must make up your mind to chaperone Emma." 

"I don't know that," began Mrs. "Willis, but 
at this instant Mr. Johnstone, followed by the 
rest of the gentlemen, entered the room. 

" What, the piano deserted ! " exclaimed the 
Rector, "the notes of a sweet songstress reached 
us just now." 

" Well, I vow," cried Mrs. Pemberton, " you 
have not hurried to listen to them, so don't pre- 
tend that the music charmed you. Colonel, are 
you musical?" 

« Not the least." 

" Well, I am surprised ! I should have said, 
now, judging from your countenance, that you 
doted on music." 

" Indeed ! I was not aware that any such 
expression could be extracted jBrom my physiog- 
nomy." 

" Oh yes, indeed ; and I am sure that you 
must be fonder of it than you allow. Did you 
really never play the flute ? " 

« Never." 

^« Nor the French horn ? " 

"No, indeed." 

"Estcourt is more accomplished than he ac- 
knowledges," said Doctor Grove. " One of these 
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clear frosty nights you will certainly be seren- 
aded by him, Mrs. Pemberton. I can remember 
a certain Spanish guitar that was often on 
moonlight duty when we were youngsters to- 
gether. Miss Vaughan, are you an admirer of 
the guitar?" 

"I confess that I am not." 
" Oh, the Spanish guitar is the most charming 
instrument in the world," exclaimed the widow; 
" so sweetly romantic ! Indeed, Colonel, you 
must let me hear you play on it." 

" I am sorry to say that, indeed, I must not." 
"Oh, you cruel wretch! why not?" 
" More than twenty years ago I flung mine 
into the sea; and I forswore music from that 
hour." 

" Now I am sure there is some romance at- 
tached to that history of the guitar." 

" No romance at all ; I was tired of twanging 
on the strings, and the sight of it was a torment 
to me, — so I threw it overboard." 
" You were at sea then ? " 
"Yes, on my first voyage to India." 
" Ah ! " persisted Mrs. Pemberton, " there is 
some love story, I am certain, connected with 
that guitar. You left, I dare say, some young 
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lady whom you had serenaded night after night, 
pining for you in England." 

"I left no one in England who regretted my 
absence in the manner you would imply," re- 
plied Colonel Estcourt. 

" That is lucky for you," said Mrs. Pemberton, 
"for if you had, by this time, she would have 
grown quite old and faded; women, you know, 
age so much sooner than men, and then I am 
afraid that your constancy would have been put 
to too severe a test. You are sad creatures, you 
men — you care only for youth and beauty." 

" I must take the liberty of saying that you are 
too severe upon us," replied Colonel Estcourt; 
"we are not utterly insensible to attractions that 
may survive the charms which you speak of." 

" At all eveiits, you must acknowledge that 
you don't fall in love with the old and the 
ugly." 

" Certainly, we do not ; but between youth 
and beauty, and what you are pleased to term 
age and ugliness, there is, fortunately, a happy 
medium." 

" Perhaps, you admire only beauty of the 
mind?" 

" Indeed, I can lay claim to no such ultra- 
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refinement; old soldier as I am, I must confess 
that I still find a pretty woman irresistible." 

Mrs. Pemberton blushed and smiled. 

I glanced at Miss Vaughan ; her head was 
bent down over a book of engravings, which 
she appeared to be examining ; but I caught 
the expression of an amused smile on her half- 
averted countenance. I was sure that the con- 
versation between Colonel Estcourt and the 
widow had not been unnoticed by her. 

" Mrs. Grove," said Mr. Johnstone, " do you 
remember Ferris, Charles Ferris, the old draw- 
ing-master here ? " 

" To be sure I do. • What has become of 
him?" 

" Why, poor fellow, he is in a state of the 
most abject distress. He was always improvident, 
you know, and his wife was a careless woman, 
and extravagant in her way. He is in London 
now, almost starving, I believe, and has written 
to me to beg me to intercede for him with 
Lady Linton. He was a great proteg6 of hers 
formerly; and it seems that she has it in her 
power to befriend him now by furnishing him 
with introductions to certain influential persons 
with whom she is connected; but she is imprac- 
ticable, utterly impracticable, and will do nothing 
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for the poor fellow. She has never forgiven him 
for leaving this neighborhood, when her grand- 
daughter was his pupil, and going to try his 
fortune in London. Certainly, it was an impru- 
dent step on his part; but he has talent of no 
mean order, and, like many artists, is ambitious. 
It did seem very possible he might make his 
way in London; but I don't know how it has 
happened, he has had nothing but a run of ill- 
luck ever since he left this place. Lady Linton 
could serve him essentially by furnishing him 
with recommendations, which he well deserves; 
but nothing can be extracted from her, she 
grows harder every year, and shuts up her heart 
as well as her purse. I have been besieging 
her for this poor wretch, Ferris, during the last 
week or two, till she has become quite savage 
with me. She is a detestable old woman." 

" How should you like her for a wife, Mr. 
Johnstone?" inquired Mrs. Pemberton. 

" For a wife ! " he exclaimed, " I would as 
soon marry one of the witches in Macbeth ! " 

"Well, I declare it is reported that you are 
paying your addresses to her," persisted the 
widow. 

"What monstrous scandal!" cried Mr. John- 
stone, growing red and excited, "absurdity on 
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the very face of it. I appeal to all the ladies 
present, can anything be more outrageously pre- 
posterous than such a report? I would rather it 
were said that I was going to be married to 
my cook ! " 

All the company smiled at his vehemence, 
except Mrs. Willis, who looked somewhat crest- 
fallen. 

" My dear Mrs. Pemberton," continued the 
Rector, quickly recovering his good humor, "see 
to what an unfortunate condition we poor old 
bachelors are reduced, when we have a wife like 
this mummy of a dowager looked out for us, 
with such a charming young lady as yourself 
smiling before us and enjoying the joke: or 
thinking perhaps that a wife under any circum- 
stances is more than we deserve." 

" Oh, I assure you, Mr. Johnstone, I think no 
such thing. I think you ought to have a delight- 
ful wife; I do indeed," exclaimed Mrs. Pember- 
ton, eagerly. 

"Will you be Mr. Johnstone's partner?" asked 
Doctor Grove, drily; "his partner in a rubber 
at whist ? " he added. 

" Why, let me see ! " said Mrs. Pemberton, 
coloring a little, and hesitating, "whom have 
you to play besides?" 
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" Colonel Estcourt, and Mr. Willis ; to begin 
with: I shall cut in by-and-bye," he answered. 

" Oh yes, I shall be most happy to play," 
cried the lady. "But we must draw for part- 
ners; that is only fair, is it. Colonel?" 

"Indeed, I should be very much disposed to 
complain if we did not I am by no means 
willing to give up the chance of having the 
honor of so fair a partner," replied Colonel Est- 
court, bowing gallantly to Mrs. Pemberton. 

He was rewarded by one of the pretty widow's 
most gracious smiles, as she seated herself at the 
card-table, throwing back her scarf, taking off 
her gloves, and liberally displaying brooches, 
bracelets, and rings; as well as a fair neck, and 
a very pretty hand and arm: and after a few 
more preliminaries, such as smoothing her ring- 
lets, opening her scent-box, and dropping her 
richly embroidered handkerchief, which Mr. John- 
stone picked up and presented to her with an 
air of the most profound gallantry, for which 
he was repaid by a playful tap of her fan; she 
declared herself ready for the game, and the 
rubber was forthwith arranged; chance giving 
to Mrs. Pemberton Colonel Estcourt as a part- 
ner, very much, as it appeared, to her satisfac- 
tion. 
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Knowing that Miss Vaughan was a chess- 
player, I challenged her to a game: while the 
rest of the party amused themselves by chat- 
ting, and occasionally overlooking the whist- 
players. The rubber was by no means a silent 
one, and our tranquil game was not a little 
disturbed by the playful ejaculations, and the 
dulcet peals of laughter which perpetually escaped 
from the rosy lips of the widow. 

Miss Vaughan's attention was not, however, to 
be diverted from the plot which she had formed 
to checkmate me, and I was obliged to put forth 
all my powers in order to delay the catastrophe 
as long as possible. Meanwhile a new rubber 
was formed; Doctor Grove cut in, and Colonel 
. Estcourt withdrew from the whist-table, and 
seated himself by me, silently overlooking our 
game. More than once, however, I noticed that 
his glance, instead of being fixed on the board, 
rested observantly on the delicate profile of Miss 
Vaughan: and when the game, which ended in 
my defeat, was at length concluded, I heard him 
say to her, in a low tone, while he bent over 
the table assisting her to pack the chess-men 
into their box, " You have not quite forgotten 
old times, I hope?" 

To which she replied, low, but distinctly. 
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" It were wise to forget them." 

"Nay, do not say so," he answered. 

But further colloquy between them was for the 
present prevented by the breaking up of the whist 
party, and by Mrs. Pemberton's animated appeals 
to Colonel Estcourt, for his pity in behalf of the 
ill-luck which had pursued her at the card-table 
ever since his desertion of it. 

It was now growing late; and a waltz trem- 
blingly played by Miss Willis, and afterwards a 
lively song from Mrs. Pemberton, concluded the 
entertainment of the evening. 

By some means or other, on the dispersion of 
the company, the widow contrived to be shawled, 
and escorted to the carriage awaiting her, by 
Colonel Estcourt ; and as she descended the stairs 
with hifti, we heard her, as if in reply to some 
remonstrance on his part, emphatically exclaim- 
ing? 

" You must indeed. Colonel. I will take no 

denial. Remember. I shall depend on you." 

The guests fairly gone, we gathered round the 
fire for half an hour's gossip before retiring for 
the night. 

" This is really delightful," said Colonel Est- 
court, drawing his chair close within our circle. 
" This domestic hearth is a delicious haven of 
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rest to a poor soldier, tired of the camp. Really, 
Mrs. Grove, I was in luck when I met your hus- 
band to-day : it is an event of rare occurrence, 
I assure you, to find myself in such agreeable 
quarters." 

" You are very kind to be so easily pleased," 
she replied. 

"We are plain people here," observed Doctor 
Grove, "and have few of the luxuries that you 
Indians are accustomed to, but if you can put up 
with old fashioned English comforts, as a substi- 
tute for them, and be satisfied with our poor 
provincial society after your gay military circles, 
we shall only be too glad to keep you among us 
as long as you can possibly stay." 

" My good friend," rejoined Colonel Estcourt, 
" your only difficulty will be in getting rid of me. 
I foresee that already. Absolutely I feel quite at 
home here." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so ? " said 
Mrs. Grove. " Nothing is so pleasant as having 
Mends in the house who do make themselves at 
home with us. And I am sure it must be a great 
happiness to my husband to see you again ; he 
has very often talked of you." 

" Ah ! we spent some happy days together," 
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remarked Colonel Estcourt. " I have had none 
so happy since : he has been moire fortunate." 

" Don't pronounce that till you have been a 
little longer among us, and have found out what 
a miserable Benedict I have become," replied 
Doctor Grove, laughing. 

" K Colonel Estcourt judges of married life by 
what he sees here," said I, " I suspect that he 
will not himself long continue a bachelor." 

" Miss Brooke ! " exclaimed Doctor Grove, 
" you, of all people in the world, to advocate 
matrimony ! you, who have in your day turned I 
don't know how many suitors to the right-about : 
and who prove by your own example that you 
consider marriage a blunder, and that the single 
state is one of blessedness." 

" Not at all," said I, " I have no such opinions, 
I assure you." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so. You 
will relent, then, at last. You have no idea how 
happy you have made my little wife by that 
avowal. I will answer for it that her lively 
imagination is already revelling in the prospect 
of Miss Brooke in white satin, and Mr. Smith, 
or Mr. Jones, with a prodigious bridal favor stuck 
in his button-hole." 

" Oh pray, if she is determined that I shall 
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change my name," cried I, "let it be for one 
better than Smith, or Jones, at all events." 

" My dear Miss Brooke, how saucy my hus- 
band is!" said Mrs. Grove, "I would not have 
you change your name for all the world. You 
are just the very perfection of a dear, delightful 
old maid!" 

"Thank you, my kind friend!" I exclaimed, 
joining heartily in the laugh which Mrs. Grove's 
energetic speech had provoked in the rest of the 
company. " Thank you cordially : and be very 
sure that there is no danger of my becoming 
less charming in your eyes, for an old maid I 
shall certainly continue to the end of the chap- 
ter." 

" You are unwise. Miss Brooke," said the 
Doctor, gravely skaking his head, "you are un- 
wise. I am sure Mrs. Pemberton would tell you 
so ; she advises matrimony to all her friends. I 
dare say, now, that her benevolence will induce 
her to recommend it to my friend Estcourt, be- 
fore they have been much longer acquainted." 

" Such a recommendation coming from a young 
and pretty widow may prove effectual, perhaps," 
I replied. 

" No," said Colonel Estcourt, " advice on such 
an affair, no matter whom it proceeds from, is 
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utterly thrown away. A spontaneous impluse of 
his own heart can alone prompt a man of com- 
mon sense to seek happiness in marriage." 

" And yet," observed Mrs. Grove, " it seems 
but right and natural that those who are them- 
selves happy in married life should endeavor to 
persuade others to follow in their steps." 

"But, my dear Mrs. Grrove," observed Miss 
Vaughan, "how completely must it depend on 
the fitness of individuals for being fellow travel- 
lers, whether the road matrimonial shall prove 
rough or smooth to them." 

" Of course I quite subscribe to that opinion," 
rejoined Mrs. Grove ; " but one so frequently 
sees two persons really suitable to each other 
taking separate paths in life, that I confess I 
often long by some means or other to bring them 
together." 

" You had better let them alone," said I ; "a 
magnetic influence will attract them to each 
other if they really be well calculated to journey 
through life together, rely on it." 

" I say. Miss Brooke," remarked Doctor Grove, 
slyly, "fate will unite them." 

"Fate will separate me from this pleasant 
company now," said I, " for I am sure it is 
growing very late : and so, good night to you 
aU." 
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" Good night, good night ; and pleasant dreams. 
But don't carry off Miss Vaughan with you," 
cried the Doctor. "Estcourt and I had made 
up our minds for a full hour's discussion of this 
matrimonial topic with you ladies." 

"Bah!" said I, "you are both heartily tired 
of it already, and so are we." 

" Nay, you will dream of it all night." 

" Never mind that," I retorted, " so long as it 
is not our waJdng dream." 

" We all indulge more or less in that dream," 
observed Colonel Estcourt, as he lighted a candle 
for Miss Vaughan, and presented it to her. 

" And live to awaken from it," she replied. 

" Sometimes to realize it," he rejoined, while 
for a moment he retained the hand she extended 
to him at parting. 

Mrs. Grove followed up stairs, and stole for a 
moment into my chamber. 

" What do you think, my dear Miss Brooke ? " 
said she. "I can't make out at all the sort of 
terms upon which Anne Vaughan and Colonel 
Estcourt are." 

" No," said I, " it is too early yet." 

" You don't suspect that Mrs. Pemberton will 
be an obstacle to their coming together?" 

" Really," I replied, " men, even the most sen- 
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sible among them, are so easily wrought upon 
by flattery, that I do not feel by any means 
confident that some danger may not arise out 
of that quarter." 

" Miss Brooke ! Miss Brooke ! " called Doctor 
Grove, knocking loudly at my door. 

« What is the matter ? " cried I. 

" Only that my wife has eloped," said he ; 
"I have searched the house, high and low, and 
she is nowhere to be found." 

"Edward," exclaimed Mrs. Grove, "you really 
are incorrigible," and laughing heartily she slipped 
out of the room. 
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CHARTER IV. 

On the following morning, when we assem- 
bled at breakfast, the snow fell fast, but all 
within doors looked so bright and cheerful, that 
the state of the weather seemed but of minor 
importance. Mrs. Grove presiding at her break- 
fast-table, looking fresh and sweet-tempered, was 
enough in itself to make the hour a charming 
one: and Miss Vaughan, graceful and easy, in 
a wrapping dress of dark-colored cashmere, and 
a perfectly simple white lace cap, looked no less 
attractive than she had done the evening before. 
I saw Colonel Estcourt's glance often turned 
towards her, but he was somewhat silent, and 
left Doctor Grove to hold his animated con- 
versation chiefly with the ladies of the party. 
There was an attempt made to arrange some 
plan for the day, but we all agreed that we 
must postpone till more favorable weather both 
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drives and walks, and that for the present we 
had only to amuse ourselves as best we could 
within doors. 

Colonel Estcourt announced that his morning 
would principally be occupied with letter-writing 
and in a visit to the public reading-room, to 
which Doctor Grove had offered to introduce 
him. The Doctor himself had his round of pro- 
fessional visits to make; and we ladies declared 
that our work-baskets and a new novel that had 
fortunately just come to hand, would furnish us 
with ample occupation and entertainment till 
we should all re-assemble at dinner. But before 
separating, Mrs. Grove, always intent on hospi- 
tality, took care to intimate to Colonel Estcourt 
that the luncheon hour was one o'clock, and 
that if we did not see him before, she hoped he 
would then join us in the dining-room, excusing 
the absence of Doctor Grove, whose avocations 
did not often admit of his returning home so 
early in the day. 

" There is a visit which I must pay towards 
the afternoon," said Colonel Estcourt, slightly 
smiling. " Mrs. Pemberton was polite enough 
to express a wish that I should call on her. I 
believe she wants to inquire of me the best 
mode of furthering the interests of a young 
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relation of hers in India ; so I understood, at 
least, from a few words she said as I was at- 
tending her to her carriage last night." 

Mrs. Grove's countenance became instantly 
overcast. " Surely," said she, " such a day as 
this Mrs. Pemberton can expect no one to visit 
her." 

" The weather will hardly serve as an excuse 
to an old soldier for failing in politeness towards 
a lady," he replied; "so, my dear madam, on 
our way to the reading-room I must beg the 
favor of your husband to enlighten me as to 
where the fair lady is domiciled, that I may be 
able to pay my respects to her by-and-bye." 

" We shall see you at luncheon ? " inquired 
Mrs. Grove. 

" Thank you, I seldom take any," replied the 
Colonel, as he passed out of the breakfast-room 
into Doctor Grove's study, which had been 
assigned to his use also as a morning room. 

" Well," said Mrs. Grove, " I really think 
Colonel Estcourt must be fonder of paying 
morning visits than most gentlemen are, to 

« 

think of such a thing on a day like this. See 

how thick the snow falls! What in the world 

can induce him to go?" 

"Mrs. Pemberton," calmly replied Miss Vaugh- 
an. 
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" Oh, my dear Anne," exclaimed Mrs. Grove, 
" I really am provoked with her. Is it not 
almost impertinent thus to appropriate to herself 
a guest of ours? I wish with all my heart I 
had not invited her yesterday. We should have 
done much better without her." 

" I think she added a good deal to the amuse- 
ment of the party," said Miss Vaughan ; " and 
she certainly embellished it, for, without ques- 
tion, she is exceedingly pretty." 

" K her manners were unaffected, and her 
dress simple, she might even be lovely," I 
observed; "but the effect of her beauty is neu- 
tralized by the thirst for admiration which her 
every word and gesture betrays; and what with 
flowers, flounces, ribbons, and ringlets, one sees 
in her only an exceedingly over-dressed little 
woman, with a vast deal of pretensions and no 
high claim to admiration." 

" I must confess. Miss Brooke," said Miss 
Vaughan, " that I think you are rather too 
severe in your opinion of Mrs. Pemberton. She 
is certainly an attractive little person, and ex- 
tremely good-natured." 

" Yes," remarked Mrs. Grove, "and my hus- 
band tells me that she is decidedly very much 
admired by the gentlemen." 
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" Yes," I answered, " partly because she flat- 
ters their vanity while feeding her own. I 
should be sorry to see a sensible man caught 
by such flimsy attractions as hers. But she is 
not likely to' attach a man of sense permanently, 
however she may bewilder his judgment for the 
moment." 

" I sometimes suspect that Mr. Johnstone is 
seriously captivated by her," said Mrs. Grove. 

" That is by no means unlikely," I replied; 
^*and rely on it, if he should propose to . her, 
provided she had no more brilliant admirer in 
view, that he would be sure to succeed; and an 
excellent match it would be for her." 

" Indeed it would," answered Mrs. Grove ; 
" and I think, also, that Mr. Johnstone himself * 
would have a fair chance of happiness. He 
would certainly be proud and fond of such a 
pretty young wife, and her good nature would 
compensate for the little foibles that appear on 
the surface of her character." 

" My dear Mrs. Grove, I see how it is," said 
I, "the Rectory will not long be without a mis- 
tress, if your good wishes and kind offices avail 
anything. But come, I am impatient for a sight 
of this new novel that is so much talked of. 
When is our reading to begin ? " 
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" Directly, if you please ; only you must 
excuse me. I have no time for books in the 
morning, you know. But Miss Vaughan is a 
delightful reader; and while you work, she will, 
I dare say, amuse you with this famous novel. 
I shall take it up by-and-bye, at some odd half 
hour, and read it quickly, if your report of it 
prove favorable," said Mrs. Grove. And she 
hastened away, in order to attend to her domes- 
tic duties. 

With Miss Vaughan for my companion, the 
morning passed pleasantly away. The novel 
was a charming one ; and in the intervals of 
reading I found her conversation extremely in- 
teresting. She had seen and observed much ; 
and it seemed to me that she still retained a 
freshness of feeling, and a capabiUty of enjoy- 
ment, that rarely survives the season of youth. 
Nevertheless, I occasionally detected a shade of 
melancholy on her expressive countenance, but 
it was of so gentle a cast, that it gave nothing 
sombre to the character of her feastures, and 
invested them merely with an attractive soft- 
ness. 

Our conversation, suggested, I believe, partly 
by the fiction we were reading, chanced to fall 
on the difficulties attending a long engagement 
of marriage. 
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" I can imagine few states so perplexing," 
said Miss Vaughan, "few so precarious. Love 
— I mean that love which is combined both of 
sentiment and passion — must of necessity de- 
cline in intensity as years ripen the judgment 
and moderate the feelings. Attractions, on the 
woman's side, at least, are certain to fail; and 
the result of all this is, as a matter of course, 
to produce, in one party, at all events, a disin- 
clination to ratify, in mature life, an engagement 
formed in early youth. It is sometimes done, 
we know; but I doubt if it ever be with a fuU 
feeling of satisfaction." 

"I am very much of your opinion," 1 replied, 
"although within my own circumscribed range 
of observation I have met with more than one 
happy exception. As to marriages in general 
that are entered upon somewhat late in life, and 
that have not been preceded by engagements of 
unusual length, I am disposed to view them 
favorably. They are for the most part judicious- 
ly formed; and where there exists no striking 
disparity of station — no startling dissimilarity of 
habits and tastes — I am inclined to believe that 
as fair a share of happiness may be looked for 
in unions of this description as in the love 
matches of the young." 
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" I cannot agree with you there," said Miss 
Vaughan. " No, my dear Miss Brooke, it is 
the young only, I feel persuaded, who can find 
true happiness in marriage. Solace, protection, 
companionship, it may afford in after-life ; but 
felicity in union can, 1 imagine, only be found 
in the sweet spring-time of youth." 

" You mean, I imagine, that the romance of 
affection can only exist at that early period?" 

" Yes, something of that," replied Miss Vaugh- 
an, "all that gives to love the inexpressible grace 
and charm with which it invests the object of 
its choice; this dies with our youth, certainly. 
In after-life, a rational attachment may spring 
up — a calm afi*ection, founded on the high or 
endearing qualities which we perceive in another 
— but this has little affinity with the love that 
springs straight from the heart, and holds no 
consultation with the head ; this last, I suspect, 
can exist only in youth — in early youth." 

" Ah ! my dear Miss Vaughan," I exclaimed, 
" pardon me if I warn you against the encour- 
agement of too tender a recollection of that 
transitory season, lest it lead you to value too 
lightly the sober happiness that in mature life 
may be both given and received." 

Miss Vaughan colored. 
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" There is little probability," she said, " that 
the sort of happiness to which I presume you 
allude, will now be within my reach. But, 
believe me, I am content as it is." 

" I am sure that you are," I answered ; " but 
I would hardly have it so. You are eminently 
calculated to give happiness to a worthy heart, 
and to find it yourself in the satisfaction of 
creating that happiness. Forgive me if I say, 
that as you advance in years you will perhaps 
bitterly repent of your persistance in a life of 
singleness. I am made of sterner stuff than 
you, and even I find it sometimes bitter to sit 
at a lonely hearth — bitterer still to look forward 
to what I must encounter, a sick and a dying 
bed, unsoothed by the kind offices of any one 
being to whose love and care I have a legiti- 
mate claim." 

Tears gathered in Miss Vaughan's eyes. 

" The picture you have raised is indeed a 
mournful one," said she; "may it be realized by 
neither of us! Let us hope that some fnendly 
hand may smooth our pillow when the inevita- 
ble hour shall come." 

There was a pause in our conversation, and 
for a while I believe there was sadness in the 
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thoughts of each. Presently, however, Miss 
Vaughan observed: 

"I have found through life so much to enjoy, 
as well as to lament^ that I have arrived at tiie 
conclusion, that for all our ills there is some 
compensation. The shadows that darken the 
landscape bring serenity to the mind. I have 
no dread of old age. I see in it only a phase 
of our being that reflects no longer the changing 
lights of a fickle sky. It is a valley that is shut 
out alike from sunshine and from storm, and 
within which the hermit spirit may dwell con- 
tent." 

"Ah!" said I, "but the hermit spirit may be 
unreconciled with enforced seclusion — may be a 
prey to the vague fear which approaching dark- 
ness brings — may have a warfare to encounter 
with the invisible and the strong, while closed 
round with shadows that seem to you like 
peace." 

" Yet surely," rejoined Miss Vaughan, " there 
is more than outward tranquillity, which is 
sometimes the portion of old age." 

/ " Yes," I answered, " there certainly is a 
serene state of being which I believe only the 
B^ed can attain; but for the most part, I fear, 
the close of life is chill, and dark, and troubled. 
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like the evening of a wintry day: there is need 
of the social hearth to make it endurable — to 
give it light, and warmth, and grace." 

At this moment Mrs. Grove entered the room. 
"I fear you are half starved," said she; "it is 
long past the usual luncheon hour, but I have 
been expecting every instant that this inclement 
weather would drive home Colonel Estcourt, 
and that he would be ready to join us; but it 
is vain to wait longer. I suppose he is snugly 
housed at Mrs. Pemberton's, and that we must 
not expect to see him before six o'clock. It is 
very provoking that he should have thought it 
necessary to call on her." 

" He found it agreeable to do so, without 
doubt," observed Miss Vaughan, as we adjourned 
to the lunch-table. 

" Yes," added I, " gentlemen are tolerably 
prone on these occasions to follow the bent of 
their own inclinations rather than to punish 
themselves by subservience to the rule of eti- 
quette." 

" I am sure Mrs. Pemberton transgressed all 
such rule when she invited him," said Mrs. 
Grove. " Now I can exactly picture to myself 
what is going on in her showy little drawing- 
room. There is she, seated on her blue damask 
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sofa, most becomingly dressed in a little coquet- 
tish-looking French cap, and her morning gown 
set off with as much lace and pink ribbon as 
can possibly be lavished on it. Then the little 
embroidered slipper is allowed to peep forth ; 
and her darling Clara, as fantastically arrayed 
as a child can be, is placed on an ottoman at 
her feet, and the mamma's fair and jewelled 
fingers are playing with the child's curlsj and 
she is asking Colonel Estcourt, who is seated 
on the sofa beside her, with one of her most 
bewitching smiles, if he can believe it possible, 
what every one assures her of, that at Clara's 
age she was the exact counterpart of that little 
angel; that for her part she knows it must be 
flattery, and then Colonel Estcourt bows, and 
gives one of his significant smiles, and says 
there can be no manner of doubt as to the 
resemblance ; and then she exclaims, ' Oh, you 
oflicers are always so gallant, there is no believ- 
ing you ! ' And then an album is brought forth, 
and she asks him to write in it; she is sure he 
writes poetry beautifully, and he denies the im- 
putation, but she insists that she sees poetry in 
his eyes, and persists in her entreaty; and then 
the little canary in the gilded cage becomes ex- 
cited, and pours forth one of his shrillest songs; 
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and Clara becomes noisy too, and shouts and 
laughs ; and the Colonel is distracted, and wishes 
himself quietly here." 

" But it would be so easy to come, if that 
were the case," remarked Miss Vaughan. 

She had scarcely uttered this sentence before 
the door opened, and Colonel Estcourt made 
his appearance. 

" I have been seeking you, ladies, in the 
drawing-room," said he, "in the hope that one 
of you would indulge me with a game of chess. 
Have I been too presumptuous, Mrs. Grove?" 

'I We are delighted to see you," she replied, 
"and I dare say Miss Brooke or Miss Vaughan 
will be glad of the occupation this dismal day. 
But how did you find Mrs. Pemberton, Colonel 
Estcourt ? " 

" Charming," he replied, smiling, and approach- 
ing Miss Vaughan, " but she is not a chess- 
player. You will not refuse to have a game this 
afternoon," he added, " a game with me ? " 

" Certainly not," she replied, " I shaU be happy 
to play with you almost immediately. I believe 
we are all just going to the drawing-room, and 
the chess-board is there." 

" Well, then, let us be moving," said he, and 
he offered his arm. 
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<< Come, Miss Brooke, yon mast look on, if 
you please, and see which is the better player 
of the two." 

^^ No, indeed, I cannot spare Miss Brooke to 
you," said Mrs. Grove, "I want to have a chat 
with her here." 

But Miss Yaughan did not advance. 

" My dear Mrs. Grove," she said, " pray be 
sociable, and come and have your chat in the 
drawing-room, or let us have the chess-board 
here : we have been deprived of your society 
all this morning ; do let us enjoy it now." 

" Oh, but you chess-players require no society," 
rejoined Mrs. Grove, "you are too completely 
absorbed in the interest of the game to need 
it" 

" I beg your pardon," answered Miss Vaughan, 
" I cannot under any circumstances dispense with 
yours." 

" Well, we are both coming immediately," said 
Mrs. Grove ; " we shall be with you before you 
and Colonel Estcourt have arranged the pieces." 

"Indeed, Mrs. Grove," said I, as they passed 
out of the room, "we had much better go at 
once ; it is obvious that Miss Vaughan is not 
disposed for a tete-a-tete with the Colonel : it 
would not be a propitious moment for him if he 
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wished to speak to her of the past, I am con- 
vinced." 

" Do yon really think so ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Grove, "then by all means let us join them 
instantly." 

There was a total silence as we entered the 
drawing-room : the game had been begun, and 
the opponents were both looking seriously on 
the board. Mrs. Grove and I had recourse to 
our work, chatting meanwhile upon various sub- 
jects. Now and then a passing remark was 
extracted from Miss Vaughan, but Colonel Est- 
court remained impenetrably silent throughout 
the game, which ended in his being the victor. 
Just as this occurred Mr. Johnstone was an- 
nounced. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure, indeed ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Grove, as she returned his cor- 
dial greeting; "such weather as this it is doubly 
kind in you to visit your friends." 

" To tell you the truth," replied the Rector, 
"I am come into town to-day on a little matter 
of business — of begging," he added, "to speak 
plainly. I mentioned to you yesterday some- 
thing of the case of poor Ferris; I have had a 
letter from him this morning which has induced 
me to lose no time in endeavoring to get up a 
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subscription for him here among his old towns- 
men; and as I know that I am not likely to see 
the Doctor at this time of day, I must bespeak 
your good offices, my dear Mrs. Grove, to ex- 
plain to him this poor fellow's case." 

And forthwith Mr. Johnstone entered into a 
somewhat prolix detail of the unfortunate draw- 
ing-master's embarrassed condition. Mrs. Grove 
listened to it with much interest and sympathy, 
and said she was' sure that her husband would 
not fail to respond willingly to the good Rec- 
tor's charitable appeal. He took his leave im- 
mediately afterwards, saying that he had many 
other similar calls to make, and that no time 
was to b^ lost. As he left the room Colonel 
Estcourt accompanied him, saying a few words 
in too low a tone for us to gather their purport; 
but we heard Mr. Johnstone in reply exclaim 
loudly, " My dear Sir, this is really too liberal — 
quite munificent — no name — a private dona- 
tion, you say — WeU, well, if you insist on it, 
so it must be. Good morning, good morning. 
A thousand thanks!" 

"Oh that dear good Colonel!" cried Mrs. 
Grove, " Anne, Anne, did you hear ? he has been 
giving something very handsome you may be 
sure." 
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" I am glad of it, if it is so," said Miss Vaughan, 
" for the poor man's sake." 

" Ah, and for the Colonel's sake also," said 
Mrs. Grove, "it is a blessed thing to possess a 
generous and a kind heart." 

" It is a rare treasure," I observed, " and can- 
not be prized too highly; and the gracious acts 
that' spring from it are the most eloquent plead- 
ers 'for our poor vilified human nature." 

" And they are usually the result of first 
thoughts," said Miss Vaughan ; ' that second 
thoughts are best,' is by many considered a 
wise axiom, but I confess it does not so appear 
to me. Nineteen times out of twenty in charity, 
truthfulness, and liberality, first thoughts are far 
superior. As poor Laman Blanchard says, * Se- 
cond thoughts are often sneakers, treacherous 
untiers of true-love knots, roguish dishonorers of 
handsome acceptances.' " 

" Nay," said I, " but give them their due ; they 

are oftentimes peace-makers, good Samaritans, 

pardoners. We are discussing," I observed to 

Colonel Estcourt, who just then entered the 

room, "the relative merits of first thoughts and 

second thoughts : pray to which do you give the 

preference ? " 
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" To second thoughts, undoubtedly," he replied ; 
" can there be a question on the subject ? " 

" Indeed there can," I replied. " Miss Vaugh- 
an, for instance, holds a different opinion from 
yours." 

" Indeed ! " said he. " On what grounds does 
she advocate the superiority of first thoughts ? " 

" She will herself explain that to you," I re- 
plied. 

" No, indeed," rejoined Miss Vaughan, " my 
opinion is not worth repeating; and all worldly 
wisdom at least is opposed to it" 

"I suspect," said Colonel Estcourt, "that what 
is sometimes termed worldly wisdom very often 
has but little worldliness about it, if by the phrase 
worldliness is implied the advancement of self 
without respect to a high governing principle. 
It is possible that a man in taking some step 
which may appear solely to benefit himself may 
have the ulterior view of desiring to avoid injury 
to another, which, but for this step, would be in- 
evitable. Will you not admit this ? " said he, 
looking intently at Miss Vaughan. 

She colored as she replied, "I can readily be- 
lieve that such a case might occur; but in judging 
of the actions of others we have little beyond 
appearances to guide us, and, according to these 
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appearances, we are wont to express our opinion 
of them." 

" But how often," said Colonel Estcourt, " will 
the course of events prove us in the wrong, and 
convince us that the estimate which we have 
formed of the conduct of another has been alto» 
gether based on error?" 

" Come, good people," cried I, " you must cut 
short your argument, for there is the first dinner 
bell sounding." 

"And the Doctor is the soul of punctuality," 
said Mrs. Grove. 

" He is quite in the right there," observed 
Colonel Estcourt, as he held open the door for 
us to pass out. 

" Ah, Anne," said Mrs. Grove, as we adjourned 
to our dressing-rooms, "we must not be one 
minute too late to-day; but there will be quite 
time for you to put on that sweetly pretty bro- 
caded dress, which I admire so much. I will send 
Priscilla to you directly: I dare say Miss Brooke 
will excuse her attendance for a few minutes." 

" Pray do not send her to me at all," I replied, 
" I am my own tire-woman on all occasions." 

" And, my dear Anne," cried Mrs. Grove, stop- 
ping for a moment longer at the door of Miss 
Vaughan's rooni, " that little cap with the wreath 
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of winter berries, it is so excessively becoming; 
do wear it to-day, to oblige me." 

" My dear friend," replied Miss Vaughan, laugh- 
ing, " I will wear anything you please." 

" Can I oblige you," said I to Mrs. Grove, " by 
adorning myself in any particular manner ? I 
have a turban which was in fashion some fifty 
years ago, in which I flatter myself I should look 
quite captivating ; and a gown of the same date 
with a most courtly train. Shall I decorate my- 
self with them to-day ? " 

" Miss Brooke," cried Mrs. Grove, beseechingly, 
" pray do not make Anne laugh so excessively, 
she will be too late if you do — she will indeed." 

" And that would be dreadful, indeed, with an 
admirer of punctuality awaiting us," said I, as I 
shut myself into my chamber. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Our dinner was a cheerful one. Doctor Grove 
had returned home with a store of amusing anec- 
dotes collected during his morning peregrinations ; 
and the conversation of our little party flowed on 
freely and pleasantly. A rubber or two of whist 
served to while away the evening, an occupation 
which was only interrupted by the arrival of some 
gaily-tinted and perfumed notes addressed sev- 
erally to Doctor and Mrs. Grove, Miss Vaughan, 
Colonel Estcourt, and myself; and containing 
invitations from Mrs. Pemberton to an evening 
party for the following day. After some little 
debate on the subject it was decided that the 
invitations should be accepted, but this deter- 
mination was not arrived at without an attempt 
on the part of Mrs. Grove to prove that a quiet 
evening at home, like that which we were then 
spending, would be far preferable to the gaiety of 
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Mrs. Pemberton's drawing-room : this opinion was 
however overruled by the Doctor, who obviously 
was highly amused by his little wife's sudden 
disinclination to the society of the pretty widow, 
and fully aware of the cause of it. 

Whether it was at all owing to Mrs. Grove's 
suggestions on the subject of her Mend's toilette 
I cannot say, but certainly Miss Vaughan's ap- 
pearance was on this evening remarkably attrac- 
tive, and I saw Colonel Estcourt often looking 
at her intently, and as it seemed to me with 
extreme admiration. They did not, however, con- 
verse much together ; and the evening closed 
without any apparent advance of their intimacy, 
much to the disappointment of Mrs. Grove, who 
observed to me, as we were retiring for the 
night, that she feared it was just possible that 
after all Colonel Estcourt would not come to 
the point with Anne ; and that the manoeuvres 
of Mrs. Pemberton were already having an in- 
jurious influence on. him. 

The following morning was radiant with sun- 
shine ; and the snow that had fallen on the 
preceding day was crisp and sparkling. Soon 
after breakfast. Miss Vaughan and I, with Colonel 
Estcourt for our companion, set out for a country 
ramble. We walked in the direction of a pretty 
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village, which it was our intention to reach, 
about three miles distant from the town. On 
our way thither we passed a country mansion, 
situated in extensive pleasure grounds, which we 
all stopped to admire. Miss Vaughan observed 
that it was a place which she had always thought 
must be a delightful residence : and Colonel Est- 
court inquired to whom it belonged. I answered 
that Highwood, for so the est9,te was called, was 
the property of a baronet who had lately gone 
to reside on the continent, and who was in con- 
sequence anxious to dispose of it. 

"Indeed!" he exclaimed, then turning to Miss 
Vaughan, " Have you a preference for this neigh- 
borhood?" he inquired. 

" Most certainly I have," she replied ; " there 
is noiie other that I like so well." 

"Not the old place?" he asked in a low 
voice, " not where we spent our early days to- 
gether ? " 

" No," said she, with some emotion, " there are 
too many painful associations connected with 
that spot : and my once happy home there has 
now fallen into the hands of strangers." 

" Is it possible ! " cried Colonel Estcourt. 
"That is indeed lamentable." 

There was a long silence after this brief re- 
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currence of my companions to former days, which 
I did not care to interrupt, but it was broken 
by our meeting Mr. Johnstone, who turned back, 
and joined us in our walk. His animated oon* 
versation speedily restored our cheerfulness ; and 
the clear firosty air and the bright sunshine were 
fully enjoyed by us as we mounte4 at a Imsk 
pace a tolerably steep hill that lay on our way, 
and from the summit of which we obtained 
an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
Colonel Estcourt, to whom the prospect was new, 
expressed much admiration of it : and he and 
Mr. Johnstone falling into a discussion concern- 
ing agricultural affairs, which the scene before 
us had in some way suggested. Miss Vaughan 
and I chatted together uninterruptedly during 
the remainder of our walk on subjects more with- 
in the range of our own knowledge. We were 
within a few steps of Dr. Grove's house when we 
encountered Mrs. Pemberton, who, wrapped in a 
fur mantle, and her blooming face peeping out 
from among velvet and feathers, really looked 
very pretty. We thought it too cold to stand 
and gossip in the street, and, therefore, giving 
her little more than a passing salutation we went 
quickly on : but the gentlemen, of whom we were 
a little in advance, were not of the same opinion 
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it appeared, for as we entered the house we saw 
them stopping to chat with her ; and looking 
out of the window a little while afterwards we 
perceived that they had turned back and were 
going down the street with her. 

We saw no more of Colonel Estcourt till we 
assembled at dinner, when we found Mr. John- 
stone also of the party, — Doctor Grove having 
met him as he was returning homewards, and 
insisted that he should dine at his house, as he 
as well as ourselves was engaged to Mrs. Pem- 
berton for the evening. 

" I hope you ladies have been enjoying this 
fine day," said our host, in an interval of carving 
a noble turkey that was before him ; " I hope 
you have been enjoying it, no less than a cer- 
tain fair friend of ours, whom I met, over the 
hills and far away, under a very imposing escort, 
having the benefit of clergy and a guard of honor 
besides." 

Neither of the gentlemen at whom this re- 
mark was levelled could refrain from smiling. 

" How was it. Doctor," inquired Mr. John- 
stone, " that you did not pull up for a chat 
when you met us, instead of driving on in 
double quick time? Mrs. Pemberton's sensibili- 
ties were so much excited by the apprehension 
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that your extraordinary speed was an indication 
of one of your patients being in the extremity 
of danger, that the Colonel and I had enough 
to do to pacify the dear creature, and to subdue 
a strong fit of hysterics." 

" Then the Colonel and you must have been 
infinitely obliged to me, I am sure," replied 
Doctor Grove, " since it gave you the oppor- 
tunity of affording consolation to beauty in dis- 
tress. But how did you manage the hysterics? 
As the pond was firozen over, I fear there was 
no water at hand to throw over the lovely 
patient in order to abate their violence." 

" That was fortunate for the fine feathers, at 
all events," said I. 

" And especially fortunate, as fine feathers 
make fine birds," added Mrs. Grove. 

" My little wife is growing quite severe, I 
declare," exclaimed Doctor Grove ; " I appeal 
to Miss Brooke. Did you ever before hear her 
utter anything so nearly approaching to satire?" 

" I never did ; but I suspect she has never 
yet had so fair a subject for it," I replied. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " cried the Doctor. 

"I must acknowledge I think it is hardly fair 
towards our pretty and good-natured friend to 
make her the subject of so much merriment," 
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remarked Miss Vaughan, "especially as we are 
going to enjoy her hospitality this evening." 

" I am entirely of your opinion," emphatically 
observed Colonel Estcourt. 

" And, Doctor," said Mr Johnstone, " it is 
lucky for you that I wear a black coat." 

"Not so lucky, my good friend, as it might 
be if I were a single man, with a marriage- 
license in my pocket, and a pretty widow at 
my side," rejoined Doctor Grove. 

" Now really, Edward, you are going too far," 
cried Mrs. Grove. 

" That is right, my good madam," exclaimed 
the Rector, "pull him up! tighten the reins!" 

" Ah ! " sighed Doctor Grove, looking dolor- 
ously at his wife, " she is a viven ; Xantippe 
was a dove compared to her." 

" How gets on your subscription, Mr. John- 
stone?" asked I. 

" Marvellously well," he answered, " and I have 
to thank our host, and one who shall be name- 
less here, for the very liberal support which they 
have afforded it. The bounty is well bestowed. 
Poor Ferris is a very deserving fellow." 

"But he was too aspiring," said the Doctor: 
" if he had remained here he could , have done 
well enough, but in London, as a matter of 
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course, he was lost amid a crowd of compe- 
titors." 

" Ah ! " cried I, " ambition is our besetting 
sin; we are always striving after something that 
is beyond our deserts." 

" To die disappointed," observed Mr. John- 
stone. 

" My good friend," said the Doctor, " what 
a melancholy vein you are falling into!" 

" No wonder, no wonder," he replied, " after 
having been aspiring all my life-long to render 
myself acceptable to one or other of the fair 
sex, am I not at fifty-five years of age a dis- 
consolate old bachelor ? " 

"* Miss Brooke," asked Doctor Grove, " will 
you not have the benevolence to endeavor to 
console our reverend friend?" 

" No, indeed, I am much more likely to con- 
gratulate him," I replied, as I rose from the 
table to join the ladies in their adjournment to 
the drawing-room. 

After half an hour's chat there, the carriage 
was announced that was to convey us to our 
evening's destination. As the distance was 
short, the gentlemen preferred walking there, 
and agreed to follow us speedily. 

On entering Mrs. Pemberton's drawing-room. 
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we found a tolerably large party assembled; 
and as there were a number of well-looking and 
well-dressed young people among the guests, 
it presented a gay and pleasant appearance. 
The fair widow herself, sparkling and blooming, 
richly attired in a dress of ruby-colored velvet, 
and wearing a profusion of glittering ornaments 
on the white neck, and round arms, which were, 
to my taste, somewhat too liberally displayed, 
was, however, certainly the belle of the room; 
and the little daughter beside her, a really pretty 
child, and scarcely less decorated than herself, 
served only to render her yet more attractive. 
On the arrival of the gentlemen of our party, 
there could be no question of her powers of 
captivation. Mr. Johnstone immediately sta- 
tioned himself beside her ; and Colonel Estcourt, 
leaning over the sofa on which she was seated, 
and allowing the little Clara, who had clam- 
bered on the cushions to caress him, to amuse 
herself by playing with his watch-guard, ap- 
peared to be no wise insensible to the glances, 
and smiles, and snatches of gay conversation, 
which the widow directed towards him: while 
Doctor Grove, standing before the group, amused 
himself by adverting in many a sly innuendo, to 
his meeting them on their ramble of the morn- 
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ing. This little scene was almost too much for 
the patience of Mrs. Grove. "I wish," said she 
to me, almost in a whisper, "that my advice 
had been acted upon, and that we had remained 
at home this evening; Anne's quiet elegance is 
quite lost here. Colonel Estcourt, you see, has 
neither eyes nor ears for any one but the little 
widow, who I was sure from the first moment 
of their meeting, had determined to make a 
conquest of him." 

" And if she should succeed," I replied in the 
same low tone, "he will be a prize not much 
worth contending for; but in my opinion she is 
shooting above the mark." 

" You think -then," said Mrs. Grove, her 
countenance brightening as she spoke, "that he 
vrill not be tempted to give up the thought of 
Anne." 

" I think," answered I, " that any sentiment 
which Colonel Estcourt may entertain for Miss 
Vaughan must be of a character so totally dif- 
ferent to the feeling which may be awakened 
by the sort of attractions possessed by the lady 
who is at the present moment engaging his atten- 
tion, that the interest of your friend can in no 
way be affected by the admiration which he ap- 
pears to bestow on her supposed rival ; and yet," 
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I added, again glancing at the party whom we 
had criticised, " one must not be too secure : it 
is an every-day occurrence to see the silliest of 
women turning the heads of the most sensible 
men, and leading them to commit acts of egre- 
gious folly." 

" What a grave conference you seem to be 
holding," said Miss Vaughan, who at this mo- 
ment came towards us from the opposite side 
of the room, where she had been conversing 
with some others of the party. "I am come 
to tell you that we are to have a treat presently. 
There are two young ladies here who I under- 
stand are excellent musicians, the Miss Crewes." 

" They are, indeed," said Mrs. Grove ; " per- 
formance such as theirs is quite rare here: they 
live at some distance and seldom visit in the 
town; their being here to-night is very fortu- 
nate." 

"Which are they?" I asked. 

"The two girls in pink dresses," answered 
Mrs. Grove. " They are very plain, are they 
not?" 

" They are," said I, " but if they possess the 
talent of music in any eminent degree they do 
not need the gift of beauty. One charm suffices 
for a woman; and it is remarkable how impar- 
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tial nature is in the distribution of her favors: 
you shall rarely see a human being possessing 
more than one admirable quality in a high 
degree of perfection, whilst a moderate share 
of various pleasing endowments is the portion 
of the many." 

" A very sage remark, Miss Brooke," observed 
Doctor Grove, who at that moment approached 
us ; " but is it merely a conversazione we are 
to have to-night? No cards — no music!" 

" You must apply to the queen of the revels 
for information on this point," I answered. 

"Dare I interrupt such an interesting tete-a- 
tete ? " said he, looking towards the sofa, where 
Colonel Estcourt and Mrs. Pemberton were now 
both seated, and conversing alone, Mr. John- 
stone having joined a group of acquaintances 
at another part of the room. 

" Oh, yes, dear Edward," exclaimed Mrs. Grove, 
" do ask Mrs. Pemberton to give us some music ? " 

" Or to let us have a card-table ? " added the 
Doctor. 

" Oh, some music first," said she ; " the Miss 
Crewes are here, and we are all longing to hear 
them." 

"Well," answered Doctor Grove, "I think I 
will be bold enough to make the attempt ; " and 
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approaching Mrs. Pemberton he whispered to her 
a few words that caused her to smile and blush, 
and which had also the effect of breaking off her 
conversation with Colonel Estcourt; as she suf- 
fered herself to be led to the piano by the Doctor, 
and, when there, little persuasion was needed to 
induce her to display her musical powers, which, 
it must be confessed, were not of a very high 
order. The ice being thus broken, some excellent 
music followed : the Miss Crewes had fine voices, 
and as they excelled no less as instrumental per- 
formers, we had really a high musical treat. 
After this, the card-tables were arranged, the 
more sedate of the party sitting down to whist; 
while a large round game was made up for a 
number of the younger and more volatile of the 
guests. Among them was the pretty Miss Willis, 
who with a young gentleman, who I was told 
was Mr. Frank Edwards, seated beside her, over- 
looking her cards, and directing her play, and 
occasionally speaking to her in a very low tone 
of voice, seemed in a state of mingled delight 
and trepidation, coloring to the eyes whenever he 
addressed her, and glancing half fearfully towards 
an adjoining whist-table at which her mother 
was seated. I had declined joining either of the 

7 
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card-tables, and Miss Vaughan and one or two 
others of the party had done the same. Mrs. 
Pemberton, notwithstanding her usual preference 
of a round game, was now seated at whist, play- 
ing with Mr. Willis against Mrs. Grove and 
Colonel Estcourt, and making so many lively 
remarks, and indulging in such frequent laughter, 
which failed not to elicit some responsive mirth 
in her companions, that the party engaged at a 
second and more silent whist-table often cast 
looks expressive of surprise and dissatisfaction 
towards the less rigid quartette. The little Clara, 
who was not yet banished to her nursery, attached 
herself to Miss Vaughan, and, seated on her lap 
with an arm thrown round her neck, whispered 
into her ear many little secrets, one of which was, 
that she was one day going to ride in a carriage 
with her mamma and Colonel Estcourt, and that 
they were all going a long, long way off. 

Towards the conclusion of the evening the 
cards and the piano were deserted for a prettily 
arranged supper-table, at which Mrs*. Pemberton 
presided with some little grace, and with infinite 
good humor and liveliness. 

" I am quite delighted," she exclaimed, " to 
see so many kind friends about me ; I did not 
send out a single invitation till yesterday evening. 
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and yet I have been so fortunate as to receive 
only three refusals." 

" And they must have been unavoidable, I 
am sure," said Mr. Johnstone; "for who would 
voluntarily exile themselves from your charming 
society ? " 

" Ah ! Mr. Johnstone," cried the widow, " that 
is flattery. Is it not. Colonel?" 

" It can seem so only to yourself," he answered. 

" Oh, Colonel, you will really make me quite 
vain," she exclaimed. 

" A most arduous undertaking," observed Doc- 
tor Grove, drily. 

" Ah ! I will not be offended with you. Doctor," 
said she, good-humoredly ; " we all know how 
fond you are of quizzing your friends." 

" Mr. Frank Edwards," asked a young lady of 
the party, " have you heard what a gay Christmas 
we are to have — what a number of balls and 
parties are to be given ? " 

But Mr. Frank Edwards did not seem to hear 
the inquiry ; he was listening to a whisper of 
Miss WiUis. 

" I hope," observed I, " that the blessed season 
of Christmas will bring cheer to the poor, as well 
as luxury and entertainment to the rich." 

" Oh, yes," exclaimed Mrs. Pemberton, " it 
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would be quite shocking if that were not the 
case." 

" And I can assure you," said Doctor Grove, 
" that our amiable hostess, though she does love 
a little bit of gaiety, is one of the most active 
amongst us, in seeking out distress, and one of 
the most earnest in reUeving it." 

" She is a pearl above price," ejaculated Mr. 
Johnstone. 

"Really you must not praise me for the little 
I can do," said Mrs. Pemberton, " I have more 
time at my command than many of my neighbors. 
You know," she added, " I have nothing in the 
world to occupy me, but my little Clara, here. 
My darling," cried she, stooping down, and kiss- 
ing the little girl who stood close beside her, 
" how sleepy you look ! One single spoonful of 
this nice jelly, and then you must say good 
night." 

" Not yet, dear mamma ! " said the child, look- 
ing up pleadingly. 

"O you little coaxer!" cried Mrs. Pemberton, 
again caressing her. " Look, Colonel, did you 
ever see such a beseeching little face?" 

" Will you come to me, little one ? " said 
Colonel Estcourt 

The child answered this appeal by climbing on 
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his knee, and nestling her curly head on his shoul- 
der, in a moment she was fast asleep. 

" Why, Colonel," exclaimed Doctor Grove, " you 
look quite paternal, I protest." 

" Oh, how I wish I could have my little darling's 
picture taken at this moment," cried the widow. 
" Did you ever see anything so enchanting ? " 

" Quite a fit subject for a family group, indeed," 
said Doctor Grove. " Is there no young lady here 
who can t^ke a sketch of the interesting scene ? 
You must be included in it, of course, Mrs. Pem- 
berton ; it would be altogether imperfect without 
the mamma." 

" You very saucy man!" said she, coloring, and 
looking half-abashed, " you very saucy man ! How 
shall I punish him, Mrs. Grove ? " 

" O leave the punishment to my wife," said the 
Doctor, " you may be quite sure it will be severe 
enough." 

While this badinage was taking place at the 
upper end of the table, conversation and laughter 
by no means flagged among the rest of the com- 
pany; but I noticed that Miss Vaughan's aspect 
was somewhat serious, and that Colonel Estcourt 
became silent and grave. I more than half sus- 
pected that he was not altogether pleased at the 
Doctor's jest with regard to the family group ; and 
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he very readily resigned the little sleeper into the 
arms of her nurse, who at his suggestion had been 
summoned to take charge of her. Soon after- 
wards, Mrs. Grove proposed our return home ; and 
in spite of the remonstrances of Mrs. Pemberton, 
we took leave of her, at a tolerably early hour. 
On this evening our customary pleasant half-hour's 
chat, before separating for the night, was omitted ; 
we all seemed weary, and glad to retire to rest. 

The following day, Sunday, after having at- 
tended the parish church in the morning, as it was 
a glorious winter day, we were tempted in the 
afternoon to walk to a village church, about two 
miles distant. On this occasion Colonel Estcourt 
offered his arm to Mrs. Grove, while Miss Vaughan 
and myself were escorted by the Doctor. The 
weather was so cold, although fine, that we were 
glad to walk at a rapid pace, but Mrs. Grove and 
the Colonel did not advance at the same speed, 
and when we had reached the church-gate, we 
saw them far behind ; they hastened on, however, 
on observing that we waited for them, and we all 
entered the church just as the service commenced. 
The old-fashioned country clergyman who offici- 
ated was, what is unhappily so rarely met with in 
these days, a plain and good reader; and his excel- 
lent and practical sermon was well adapted for 
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the comprehension of the simple and unlettered 
rustics, of which, for the most part, his congrega- 
tion consisted, although at the same time there 
was wisdom enough in it to instruct the highest 
scholar. After the service was concluded, we had 
some little discourse with him, and were much 
struck by the piety and the simplicity of his con- 
versation. 

" I wish," said Mrs. Grove, as we bent our way 
homewards, " that our good friend, Mr. Johnstone, 
resembled in some degree the excellent pastor of 
that Uttle flock." 

" My dear," replied her husband, " we must 
make due allowance for variety of character. Mr. 
Johnstone's temperament is of so genial and cheer- 
ful a nature, that it often leads him to the verge of 
indiscretion, but with all thisj he possesses such 
soundness of heart and rectitude of purpose, that I 
know no man in whose sterling worth I can more 
implicitly confide ; and however unclerical his or- 
dinary demeanor may be, he is no mean preacher, 
nor is he a negligent parish priest." 

" My dear Edward," cried Mrs. Grove, " I have 
a very high regard for Mr. Johnstone, as you well 
know. I am only sorry that he is not a little more 
serious in manner sometimes." 

" Whatever good qualities he may possess," I 
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observed, "it must be confessed that in entering 
the Church he mistook his vocation." 

" Well, well," answered Dr. Grove, " I fear that 
point must be conceded." 

" How could he have made choice of so grave a 
profession ? " said Miss Vaughan. 

" A good family living settled that part of the 
business for him, I suspect," answered the Doctor. 

" In what parish does the estate of Highwood 
lie ? " asked Colonel Estcourt. 

"In this, of Atherton," replied Dr. Grove; "it 
is not more than a mile distant from this little 
church." 

" It is getting so cold, we really must walk 
faster," i^aid Mrs. Grove. " Come, Miss Brooke, 
my husband will give you an arm," she added, 
taking the other herself. 

Upon this arrangement Colonel Estcourt could 
of course do no less than offer the same politeness 
to Miss Vaughan, but notwithstanding our very 
rapid walking, they kept pace with us, joining in 
our conversation, and seeming studiously to avoid 
the opportunity that had been afforded them for 
private discourse. 

It was nearly dark by the time we reached 
home, and the dinner hour had already arrived. 
After the chilliness of our evening walk, we found 
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the light, and warmth, and good cheer awaiting 
us not a little acceptable. 

After dinner, instead of retiring early to the 
drawing-room, we all drew round the fire, linger- 
ing over the dessert, and chatting cheerfully to- 
gether. We were thus occupied when a servant 
entered, and put a note into Dr. Grove's hands. 
After looking at the contents, and laughing hearti- 
ly, he read aloud as follows : — 

" My dear Doctor, 

" I have just been told that Mr. Lee will preach 
this evening at St. Mary's. The ladies of your 
party do not, I believe, venture to church these 
winter nights, but it will be a thousand pities if 
you and your friend, Colonel Estcourt, do not 
avail yourselves of the present opportunity of 
hearing this celebrated preacher. I shall have 
room for you both in my pew, and after the 
service I hope to prevail on you to return home 
and drink tea with me. 

" Ever sincerely yours, 

" Caroline Pemberton. 

" P. S. At all events, I shall depend on seeing 
the Colonel. Pray tell him this, with my very best 
compliments." 
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"Well, Colonel," said Doctor Grove, "what 
say you to this summons from the fair widow ? " 

"For myself," he answered gravely, "I beg 
leave to decline the invitation." 

" Of course," exclaimed Mrs. Grove, " you will 
do the same, Edward ; and I must say I think 
that Mrs. Pemberton might as well have let us 
alone for this one evening at least." 

" My love, you do not sufficiently appreciate 
the kindness of our amiable friend; you do not 
take into consideration her warm interest in our 
spiritual welfare," answered the Doctor. 

" I know very well that you are joking," replied 
Mrs. Grove. " As for Mrs. Pemberton, she would 
care little enough what effect the sermon might 
have upon either of you, provided you would 
walk home, and spend the evening with her 
afterwards." 

"Hush! hush! little woman," said the Doctor; 
"do not be uncharitable." 

"But all this time," I observed, "you are send- 
ing no answer." 

" I must go to my study, and write one," said 
Doctor Grove. 

" No, indeed, Edward," exclaimed his wife, 
"there is not the slightest occasion for that;" 
and, ringing the bell, she desired the servant who 
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answered it to tell Mrs. Pemberton's messenger 
that the reply to the note was, that the gentle- 
men sent their compliments, and they were en- 
gaged at home this evening. 1 had never seen 
our little hostess so determined ; but I could 
hardly blame her for the spirit which she dis- 
played on this occasion. But she did not let 
the subject drop as soon as she might have 
done. 

" Whoever before," said she, " heard of Mrs. 
Pemberton's caring one jot for the preaching of 
Mr. Lee, or of Mr. anybody else, except, indeed, 
of Mr. Johnstone, whom she sometimes walks 
miles to hear, merely because she fancies that 
he is an admirer of hers." 

" Nay, as far as that goes," observed the 
Doctor, "his being her admirer is certainly not 
a mere fancy of hers, for her very sincere ad- 
mirer he most undoubtedly is." 

" Yes, I do believe that he is," said Mrs. 
Grove, quickly recovering her good-humor; "and 
I hope one day to see them happily married." 

Colonel Estcourt's countenance expressed some 
surprise, and he observed, " There is a great 
disparity of years between them." 

"That is true," said Mrs. Grove; "nevertheless 
I think they would be very well matched." 
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" But it is hardly fair," remarked Doctor 
Grove, "to speak of the pretty widow almost 
as if she were already disposed of. She is, I 
believe, perfectly free to bestow her affections 
on whoever may be fortunate enough to win 
them." 

" That is to say, on whoever may gratify her 
vanity by the display of his admiration of her," 
I observed. 

"Come, come. Miss Brooke," said the Doctor, 
"do not be too severe on our fair friend; she 
would be sadly missed here, I assure you, if she 
should be carried away from us by any one of 
her numerous admirers. She is a kind creature, 
notwithstanding some little foibles. And I am 
sure my wife agrees with me in this opinion of 
her." 

" I must acknowledge that I do," answered 
Mrs. Grove; "I am quite fond of her, when she 
lays aside those little tricks of coquetry, which 
put one out of patience to witness." 

" But therein consists the great amusement 
which her society affords," observed Miss Vaugh- 
an. 

"I confess," said I, "that I take no pleasure 
in seeing one of my own sex stoop to endeavor 
to attract by such means." 
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" Oh ladies ! ladies ! be merciful,'' cried Doctor 
Grove. 

" And spare the absent," added Colonel Est- 
court. 

"Let us leave the same injunction with the 
gentlemen," said I, as I rose to accompany Mrs. 
Grqve and Miss Vaughan to the drawing-room. 

We were no sooner there than Mrs. Grove 
exclaimed, " My dear Anne, I had such an inter- 
esting conversation with Colonel Estcourt on our 
way to church this afternoon. He asked me so 
many questions concerning you." 

" Indeed ! " said Miss Vaughan, slightly color- 
ing. 

" Yes," continued Mrs. Grove, " he almost in- 
quired if you were at present disengaged ; that 
is, he observed he was surprised you were still 
single, and said that a rumor had reached him 
in India some years ago of your being on the 
point of marriage." 

" And what did you say ? " inquired Miss 
Vaughan, with some little agitation of manner. 

"I told him that you had had a host of 
admirers," said Mrs. Grove, "and that your con- 
tinuing single was a matter quite of your own 
choice, and I did just give one little hint of my 
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belief that it was the result of your recollection 
of an early attachment." 

" Oh, my dear friend," cried Miss Vaughan, 
"you have gone too far." 

" No, indeed, Anne," replied Mrs. Grove, " I 
said nothing that could in any way compromise 
you. I mentioned it merely as a sort of guess 
of mv own." 

" And what did he say ? " asked Miss Vaughan. 

" Not a word ; and he remained a long time 
silent afterwards ; and then we talked of other 
subjects," replied Mrs. Grove. Presently she 
added, " He asked a great number of questions 
about this neighborhood, so many, in fact, that 
I almost fancied he had some thought of settling 
here : but that is too good to be hoped for, I 
fear." 

" If he has no sort of tie to any other neigh- 
borhood, I do not see why he should not be 
more inclined to fix himself here than anywhere 
else," said I ; "he is obviously much pleased 
with you all, and I am sure he has good reason 
to be so." 

" You are always so kind in your opinion of 
us, my dear Miss Brooke," said Mrs. Grove, " but 
for a man of the world, like Colonel Estcourt, 
I suspect we must be but a dull set." 
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" Anything but that, rely on it," I answered ; 
" you are much more to his taste, or I am greatly 
mistaken, than people of the gay world would 
be." 

The tea being at this moment brought in, our 
discussion was interrupted, and the gentlemen 
coming immediately afterwards, there was no 
opportunity of renewing it. After some little 
conversation on general topics, I petitioned for 
some sacred music, knowing that both Mrs. 
Grove and Miss Vaughan excelled in playing 
chants. The Doctor and Colonel Estcourt, not 
less than myself, were attentive and pleased 
listeners : and in this manner the evening passed 
tranquilly away. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The following day a heavy rain had set in, 
and, of course, we ladies remained prisoners at 
home. Doctor Grove, as usual, was absent on 
his professional duties, and Colonel Estcourt im- 
mediately after breakfast went out also, and we 
saw no more of him till dinner-time. In the 
course of conversation it accidentally transpired, 
somewhat to our astonishment, that he had 
walked far into the country, but beyond this he 
made no mention of where he had been, and Mrs. 
Grove tormented herself with the idea that at 
least one half of his morning had been spent in 
the society of Mrs. Pemberton. However that 
might be, he did not speak of her, and during 
the evening he conversed a good deal with 
Miss Vaughan, notwithstanding her being, as I 
thought, exceedingly reserved in manner towards 
him, which I secretly accounted for by the sup* 
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position that she was anxious to remove from his 
mind any impression which might have been left* 
on it by the unguarded observations of Mrs. 
Grove with reference to the probable occasion of 
her being still unmarried. 

It was impossible for a winter sky to be clearer 
than that of the next day ; and, with the Colonel 
for our escort, we went out early to enjoy it. We 
had a long walk in the morning, and in the after- 
noon a drive in Mrs. Grove's pony carriage. 
The air was invigorating, and the country, not- 
withstanding the season, looked cheerful in the 
sunshine. We were in happy spirits, and even 
Colonel Estcourt's usually grave manner gave 
way to a more animated demeanor under the 
influence of the pleasant scene through which we 
were passing and the lively remarks of Mrs. 
Grove, who, sitting beside him in the carriage, 
gave him little opportunity for the indulgence of 
a silent reverie. We extended our drive so far 
that we fairly outstaid the daylight, and the 
ponies were forced to be put on their mettle to 
enable us to reach home by dinner-time. 

The evening was one of great joy to Mrs. 

Grove, and I believe of no less to the Doctor 

also, on account of the arrival of their sons from 

a distant school for the Christmas holidays. They 

8 
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were fine animated boys, one nine, the other 
eleven years old. They very quickly made them- 
selves acquainted with Colonel Estcourt ; and 
Maurice, the elder of the two, put a great number 
of questions to him concerning the wonders of 
India: while the younger, Bernard, besieged him 
no less with inquiries touching the marvels of the 
ship in which he had returned home ; to all of 
which the Colonel listened very patiently, and 
replied with the utmost good-humor, thereby 
delighting the boys, and quite winning the heart 
of their mother. " O Anne," I heard her whisper 
to Miss Vaughan, " he is the most delightful man 
in the world. You must be his wife ! " 

When the children had retired for the night 
the card-table was brought forward, and a rubber 
of whist made up, which at furst I declined join- 
ing, but Doctor Grove being suddenly called away 
I was persuaded to supply his place, my com- 
panions being rewarded by my losing every rubber 
which we played ; fortunately my partner. Colonel 
Estcourt, bore the defeat with perfect good-nature, 
although it was manifestly owing to my very 
indifferent play. On Doctor Grove's return, it 
being too late for the commencement of another 
rubber, we all drew round the fire for a chat. 

<* I have a piece of news for you, my dear," 
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said he, addressing his wife, " I have just heard 
where I have been, that some one is in treaty for 
the purchase of Highwood, so I hope you will 
not long have to regret that the residence you 
admire so much is without a tenant." 

" I am very glad to hear it," answered Mrs. 
Grove, " I hope it will be the occasion of our 
having a pleasant country neighbor. But who is 
it that is in treaty for it, Edward ? " 

" That I did not learn," replied Dr. Grove. 
" I believe I can enlighten you on that point, 
since I have made an application for it," said 
Colonel Estcourt, quietly. 

" Oh how delightful ! Then we really shall 
have you for a neighbor," exclaimed Mrs. Grove. 
" If I should be a solitary resident at High- 
wood I fear you will have little cause to con- 
gratulate yourselves on my vicinity," said the 
Colonel. 

" Indeed, under any circumstances it would 
give us extreme pleasure; but, of course, if you 
were to bring a lady to preside there we should 
doubly rejoice," replied Mrs. Grove. 

" Oh a lady ! by aU means bring a lady," cried 
the Doctor. " Consult the little widow on the 
subject ; she will not advise you to lead a solitary 
life there, I am sure." 
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" She would no doubt be most happy to obviate 
all chance of your doing so," I observed. 

" My dear madam," said Colonel Estcourt, 
with some gravity, « have we any right to pre- 
sume that the lady in question would condescend 
to interest herself at aU about my affairs ? " 

" You are a modest man, Colonel," said the 
Doctor. 

" He. is a wise one, at all events," I added, 
and I stand reproved. 

" But reaUy, Colonel," said Mrs. Grove, " all 
joking apart, I am enchanted that you are coming 
to live amongst us, and at that beautiful High- 
wood, beyond all other places ! How did you 
happen to think of it ? " 

" I was pleased with the view which I had of 
it, on one of our morning rambles," he replied ; 
" and yesterday I walked over to examine it, and 
finding that it was very much the sort of property 
I had been wishing to obtain, and taking into 
consideration its vicinity to my good friends here, 
I lost no time in making an application for it. 
The price asked for the estate is exorbitant, but 
I have offered what I consider to be the fair value 
of it, and if my terms are acceded to, I shall at 
once conclude the purchase." 

" You will be sure to have it," said Doctor 
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Grove, " the present proprietor stands so much 
in need of cash just now, that he will not hesitate 
to close with your proposal : and very much re- 
joiced we shall be, to have you fixed in our 
neighborhood." 

" Thanks, my good friends,'* replied Colonel 
Estcourt. 

" Anne," said Mrs. Grove, " I am sure you 
must be delighted to hear that Colonel Estcourt 
is likely to live at Highwood; you have always 
admired it so much." 

" I hope he will like it," answered Miss 
Vaughan. 

" That I am certain to do, if it has your ap- 
probation," said the Colonel. 

Mrs. Grove looked delighted, and when soon 
afterwards we were separating for the night, she 
whispered to me, " I do believe that, after all, my 
wishes will be realized." 

The following day, Christmas day, rose brightly, 
and I found a cheerful party assembled in the 
breakfast-room. The children were in high spirits, 
and their parents scarcely less animated than 
themselves : Colonel Estcourt appeared pleased 
and amused by the prattle of the boys, and Miss 
Vaughan was, I thought, looking very serenely 
happy. 
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We all went to church, and afterwards Doctor 
Grove, Colonel Estcourt, and the boys set off on 
a walk to Highwood, while Miss Vaughan and I 
returned home with Mrs. Grove, in order to assist 
her in some arrangements that she had to make 
for the festivity of the day. I found that the 
only additions to our usual dinner party, were to 
be Mr. Johnstone and Mrs. Pemberton, who it 
seemed were the customary Christmas guests of 
the family ; but the servants were to have a gala, 
and to many poor neighbors good cheer was to 
be dispensed. In directing the requisite prepara- 
tions for the entertainment of the household,^ and 
superintending the distribution of the various 
bounties, our little hostess was as busy as a 
bee ; while I must confess we did little more 
than look on and admire her cheerful activity. 
An hour before dinner-time everything had been 
duly arranged, the walking party also had re- 
turned home, and long before the arrival of the 
guests, we were all assembled in the drawing- 
room. Mr. Johnstone, however, came early, and 
Mrs. Pemberton did not on this occasion fail in 
punctuality ; she was accompanied by her little 
daughter, whom she had been specially invited 
to bring with her, and they were both literally 
laden with finery. All the children were on this 
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day permitted to dine with us ; and a very merry 
party we were. Mrs. Pemberton, notwithstanding 
various vain efforts on her part to attract the 
notice of Colonel Estcourt, seemed very well 
pleased with the assiduous attention of Mr. John- 
stone, who was seated next her, and with the 
little Clara placed between them as their joint 
charge, there was no lack of opportunity for 
tender gallantry on the part of the Rector, and 
playful coquetry on that of the widow, affording 
a fair field for the exercise of the sarcastic drollery 
in which the good Doctor ' so much delighted. 
Miss Vaughan, who was looking, I thought, more 
than usually elegant — but perhaps this effect 
might have been the result of her contrast with 
the gay widow — was seated next to Colonel 
Estcourt, and I could not help observing with 
pleasure, that there was an air of unreserve and 
good understanding between them, that had not 
before been manifest. With the pleasant aspect 
of affairs in this quarter, and with her children 
beside her, our kind little hostess seemed su- 
premely happy ; and altogether a more cheerful 
party than ours, I suppose, could not anywhere 
have been assembled. After we had retired to 
the drawing-room, we were very speedily joined 
there by the gentlemen. Colonel Estcourt at 
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once took a seat by Miss Vaughan, and entered 
into conversation with her ; while the Doctor and 
Mr. Johnstone amused themselves with watching 
the boys, who were having a game of iJomps with 
the little Clara. 

" My darling," exclaimed Mrs. Pemberton, " I 
am quite shocked at your being so boisterous: 
see how you have rumpled your pretty flounces!" 

But the little girl was heedless of the remon- 
strance, persisting in Jier play with the younger 
of the boys, when the elder became tired of the 
sport. 

"Ah, Doctor!" said the widow, "you see how 
early I am losing my authority. My little Clara 
is devoted to your boys, to Bernard at least, 
and one of these days I suspect they will be 
running off together; and I am sure I should 
be delighted at the match." 

" It is not very likely that my dear little Ber- 
nard will do anything so silly," said Mrs. Grove, 
coloring. 

"Well, I declare," persisted Mrs. Pemberton, 
" I think my Clara would make him the sw.eetest 
wife in the world. I appeal to you. Colonel, do 
not you agree with me in thinking the darling 
children quite made for one another?" 
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" As the playmates of an hour," answered 
Colonel Estcourt. 

" Oh, Colonel, I am shocked at you," cried the 
widow, " I could not have supposed that you 
would approve of inconstancy." 

" Nor do I," he replied. 

" No, no, Mrs. Pemberton," said the Doctor, 
"rely on it, Estcourt is a model of constancy." 

" Ah, that is delightful ! " she exclaimed. 
" There need be no apprehension of any 
change taking place in his affections," persisted 
Doctor Grove. 

"Dear me. Doctor," said the widow, blushing, 
" how can you be sure of that ? " 

" I can venture to answer for it," he replied. 
" My good friend," said Mr. Johnstone, " I 
should have thought you too wise a man to be 
answerable for the consistency of conduct of any 
one human being." 

" It is rather presumptuous, I think, to be so," 
observed Miss Vaughan. 

" To be sure it is," continued the Rector " it 
is difficult enough to know one's own mind, 
and to divine that of another is altogether out 
of the question." 

" I declare I am quite of your opinion," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pemberton. 
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" Well, if you two do not know your own 
minds, there wiU be some grand mistake be- 
tween you one of these days, I foretell," said 
the Doctor. 

" Oh, you quite frighten me ! " cried the 
widow. 

" And you puzzle me," said the Rector. 

" Come, my friends, the tea waits," cried Mrs. 
Grove ; and at this summons we all gathered 
round the table at which she was presiding, 
with her little sons one on either side of her, 
who were rejoicing in the importance of being 
allowed to render their assistance in the distri- 
bution of the sugar and cream, and in success- 
fully contributing their help towards lightening 
the table of the plumb-cake and muffins with 
which it was loaded. Meanwhile, the little 
Clara, seated on Mr. Johnstone's knee, and 
petted by him to her heart's content, played off, 
in her infantine manner, almost as many Uttle 
airs of coquetry as the fair widow herself. The 
tea was no sooner ended than Doctor Grove 
exclaimed, " Colonel, I hope you are prepared 
for the ball to-night." 

" The ball ! " repeated Colonel Estcourt, in 
some astonishment. 

" Yes, nothing less," said Doctor Grove. 
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" And a very gay affair, too," said I; "I 
assure you we ladies have been very busy this 
morning in superintending the decorations of the 
ball-room." 

" Not forgetting the misletoe-bough, I will 
answer for it," cried the Doctor. 

" Certainly not," replied I ; " we are too ortho- 
dox to be guilty of any such omission." 

" But where is this ball to take place ? " asked 
Colonel Estcourt. 

" In a very elegant apartment, to which you 
have not yet been introduced," replied Doctor 
Grove, — " the servants' hall." 

" The truth is," said Mrs. Grove, " on Christ- 
mas Day we allow our servants to invite a 
certain number of their friends ; and before 
supper they have a dance, a favorite old fiddler 
acting as their musician." 

"And do you join in the pastime yourselves?" 
I asked. 

" Not exactly," answered Doctor Grove : " for, 
however much I might delight myself in cutting 
capers with Betty, the cook, I am not particu- 
larly ambitious of seeing my little wife here 
pirouetting with John, the footman." 

" We go and look on at their entertainment 
for about half-an-hour in the course of the even- 
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ing," said Mrs. Grove; "I think they rather like 
to see us amongst them, — and it is a real 
pleasure to us to witness their enjoyment." 

" And how late do they keep up the sport ? " 
I inquired. 

" It is all over soon after eleven o'clock ; and 
before midnight the house is perfectly quiet," 
replied Mrs. Grove. 

" Come," cried I, " let us go and have a peep 
at the gay doings." 

" "Well, then. Miss Brooke, you and I will 
lead the way," said the Doctor, offering me his 
arm. 

The rest of the company followed; and when 
we entered the hall a cheerful scene presented 
itself; the room was well lighted and profusely 
decorated with the holly, bearing its rich red 
berries, while a large bough of themisletoe was 
suspended in a conspicuous place. The party 
assembled there were all dressed in their best, 
and many 6f them with no little taste and 
smartness ; and among them were several ex- 
ceedingly comely young women, and well-look- 
ing young men, while there were others of 
sufficiently grotesque appearance to provoke a 
smile in the beholder. Except five or six vener- 
able-looking old men and women, who were 
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seated on a bench quietly looking on, and seem- 
ing very much to enjoy the scene, all the party 
were dancing, at the top of their speed, an old- 
fashioned country-dance, to a merry tune of the 
old fiddler's. The children were perfectly de- 
lighted, and we were scarcely less amused than 
they were. 

On the conclusion of the dance, a large table 
was wheeled into the room, on which a sub- 
stantial and an abundant supper was laid out. 
When the company had all ranged themselves 
round it, they remained standing while Mr. John- 
stone said a short grace, and while, afterwards, 
Doctor and Mrs. Grove each took a glass of 
wine, and drank to their very good health ; and 
we then left them to unrestrained enjoyment for 
the remainder of the evening. 

On our return to the drawing-room, the chil- 
dren so earnestly petitioned to have a dance 
themselves, that I volunteered to rival the old 
fiddler, and, sitting down to the piano, I played 
some lively Scotch reels — Doctor and Mrs. Grove, 
Mrs. Pemberton, the boys, and little Clara, all 
dancing merrily the while. Mr. Johnstone took 
up an old tambourine that chanced to be in the 
room, and made abundance of noise with it, 
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occasionally mingling himself with the dancers^ 
very much to the amusement of the children. 

Meanwhile Miss Vaughan and Colonel Est- 
court were more gravely occupied ; — seated by 
the fire-side, it appeared to me when I occasion- 
ally glanced towards them, that they were con- 
versing together with much earnestness ; and 
I could not but admire Mrs. Grove's various 
manoeuvres to keep the attention of the rest of 
the company as much as possible from being 
directed towards them ; and in this design it 
seemed to me that her husband manifestly 
abetted her. Mrs. Pemberton could not, how- 
ever, allow this state of affairs to continue long, 
and, breaking away from her companions, she 
made a playful remonstrance to Colonel Estcourt 
on the gravity of his appearance, insisting that 
a dance could not fail to enliven him ; but he 
was quite unmoved by her animated appeal; 
and at this juncture Doctor Grove darted for- 
ward, and playfully seizing the widow's hand, 
led her triumphantly back to the dancers. I 
confess that by this time my fingers had begun 
to grow weary of their work ; but I was beset 
with such vociferous entreaties to play on, and 
to play faster, that I was resolved not to give 
way to fatigue. I persevered heartily in my 
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exercise till the dancers were fairly tired of 
theirs, and sat themselves down, flushed and 
panting. 

" Come, my dear," said Doctor Grove to his 
wife, as soon as he had recovered breath enough 
to speak, and was about to ring the bell, "our 
activity really deserves to be rewarded with some 
little refreshment." 

" My dear Edward," she exclaimed, " pray do 
not disturb the servants in their holiday ; I will 
take care of you. I am sure our good friends 
here will excuse me," and thereupon she began 
to make ready some mulled wine, which she 
prepared in so excellent a manner, that when 
we were regaled with it, we all agreed that we 
had never tasted anything half so delicious. 
"We were still sipping it, when the carriage was 
announced for- Mrs. Pemberton ; and she and 
the little Clara being most carefully muffled up 
in furs and shawls innumerable, were placed in 
it by Mr. Johnstone, who, notwithstanding the 
cold night air, continued standing at the door, 
with his head uncovered, whispering flattering 
speeches to the widow, who, in spite of the 
frosty atmosphere, kept the glass down in order 
to listen to them, for some minutes before the 
impatient driver received orders to proceed. 
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The Rector only came back for a moment, to 
wish us good night, but he did not escape a 
pretty severe joke from the Doctor, on the 
occasion of the gallantry which he had dis- 
played. 

" I begin to think, Maria," said Doctor Grove, 
as soon as Mr. Johnstone was gone, "that one 
of your prophecies will be fulfilled, and that our 
fair friend will before long be transplanted to 
the Rectory." 

" There is not much doubt of it, I really be- 
lieve," replied his wife. 

"By the way, Colonel," asked the Doctor, 
"what said the widow to your inattention to 
her summons on Sunday last?" 

" She said not a word on the subject," he 
answered. 

"I think," said Mrs. Grove, "that she actually 
was ashamed to allude to it." 

" I hope that was the case," I remarked. 

" She looked very pretty to-day, and so did 
our little daughter-in-law elect," said the Doc- 
tor. 

"Bernard, my boy, I think you must be very 
proud of your little wife." 

But Bernard hung his head in silence. 

" She is only a baby," exclaimed Maurice. 
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" My darlings," cried Mrs. Grove, " you must 
wish us good night, now. I wish, my dear Ed- 
ward," she added, as the boys left the room, 
"that you would not encourage such nonsense 
between the children. Clara is a conceited silly 
little girl, and I am unwilling that there should 
be any particular intimacy between her and the 
boys." 

" Why, my love," answered the Doctor, " as 
Maurice says, she is a mere baby." 

"But she will not always remain so," said 
Mrs. Grove, "and the associations of childhood 
sometimes lead to very serious results." 

" What a prudent little woman my wife is ! " 
exclaimed the Doctor. 

"I have no doubt she is quite in the right," 
said I. 

" Although Bernard now appears quite a little 
man by the side of Clara, there really is a 
difference of only five years between them," 
remarked Mrs. Grove ; " exactly the difference 
that there is in the age of my husband and 
myself." 

" Ah, ah ! " said the Doctor, " now I begin to 
comprehend. I believe, my love, that the ac- 
quaintance between ourselves commenced at 

about the same period of our lives, though it 

9 
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was not renewed for some twenty years after- 
wards." 

" Yes, you know that really was the case, 
Edward," said Mrs. Grove. 

"And you are afraid that these little ones 
will, in the course of years, follow our example," 
pursued her husband. 

" I should be grieved indeed to see my dear 
Bernard with a wife like Mrs. Pemberton ; and 
Clara bids fair to resemble her mother in every 
respect." 

" She is a kind, sweet little woman, too," said 
Doctor Grove. 

" So indeed she is," answered Mrs. Grove, " but 
then her foibles are so very glaring, and render 
her so exceedingly ridiculous." 

" My good friends," said I, holding out my 
watch, "I suspect it is rather too late for you 
to begin to discuss the perfections or the imper- 
fections of the fair widow; at all events I must 
wish you good night — or good morning, rather 
— for see, it is past midnight." 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Grove, " I had 
no idea it was so late." 

" Never mind," said the Doctor ; " come, let us 
have half-an-hour's chat; at least Miss Vaughan, 
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and the Colonel, and I, intend to have a gossip 
over the fire." 

"Not to-night, indeed," replied Miss Vaughan, 
rising to leave the room. 

" Well, then, to-morrow ; Estcourt says it 
most be to-morrow, Miss Vaughan," cried the 
Doctor. 

" Indeed I do," said the Colonel, detaining 
her for a moment, as she passed through the 
door, while he added a few words in too low a 
tone for any one but herself to be aware of 
their purport. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The next day we had such a succession of 
morning visitors, that we were unable to go out, 
and from breakfast till dinner-time we did not 
see Colonel Estcourt except for a moment, when 
he looked into the drawing-room, but finding u^ 
engaged with visitors, hastily withdrew. In the 
evening Doctor Grove was engaged to his whist- 
club, to which the Colonel accompanied him, 
and Miss Vaughan and I had retired for the 
night before their return home. On the follow- 
ing day, Colonel Estcourt's time was fully en- 
grossed by business relating to the purchase of 
the estate for which he had been in treaty, and 
in the evening we had the pleasure of congrat- 
ulating him on being the owner of Highwood. 
On the succeeding morning, while we were at 
breakfast, a servant entered, and presented a 
diminutive rose-tinted note to Colonel Estcourt, 
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which he read, and then put in his pocket with- 
out uttering a word. We guessed whence it 
came, but of course w^e expressed not a syllable 
on the subject. Mrs. Grove, however, gave an 
uneasy glance towards me, which her husband 
detected, apparently very much to his amuse- 
ment, for during the remainder of our breakfast 
he made numberiess sly insinuations touching 
the inexhaustible fund of interest supplied by 
a lively imagination, which we well enough 
« understood. 

In the afternoon the weather was so fine that 
we determined on taking a long country walk, 
&nd Mrs. Grove endeavored to find Colonel 
Estcourt, supposing that he might like to ac- 
company us, but he was not in the house, and 
we ladies, therefore, set out accompanied only 
by the boys. We walked a considerable dis- 
tance, very much enjoying the fine frosty air, 
the country scenery, and the cheerful chatter of 
the children. On our way homewards we were 
making our way through a winding lane, when 
we heard the sound of approaching carriage- 
wheels, and at a turn of the road we perceived, 
almost close to us, a phaeton with a pair of 
greys, which a gentleman was driving, while 
beside him sat a lady enveloped in a gay scarlet 
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mantle, and a littiie girl arrayed in bright green 
velvet. In this party, to our exceeding surprise, 
we recognized Colonel Estcourt, Mrs. Pember- 
ton, and the little Clara. The carriage of course 
drew up on our approach, and Mrs. Pemberton 
gaily exclaimed, " Only think of our meeting 
you here ! We have had the most charming 
drive ! " 

" Very delightful, indeed, I have no doubt," 
said Mrs. Grove. 

" Quite enchanting," pursued the widow, 
*• Colonel Estcourt has been fulfilling an old 
promise which he made to drive me to Ashton 
Down, and we have been in perfect ecstasy." 

" The Colonel gives little indication of any 
extravagance of delight on his part," said I 
aside to Miss Vaughan, "for I never saw him 
looking graver or less pleased than he does at 
this moment." 

" Perhaps our interruption has not proved par- 
ticularly agreeable to him," she replied, with a 
somewhat heightened color. 

"Pray do not let us detain you, Mrs. Pember- 
ton," said Mrs. Grove, " we really must walk 
on; it is much too cold to be stai;iding still." 

" Adieu, then," cried the widow, gaily kissing 
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her hand, while Colonel Estcourt, gravely bow- 
ing, drove onwards. 

"Anne," said Mrs. Grove, "is not this really 
too bad ? I had my misgivings when that 
fantastic little note arrived this morning." 

" Colonel Estcourt is merely fulfilling an old 
engagement, it seems," repHed Miss Vaughan. 

" He had much better fulfil some other old 
engagement, I am sure," cried Mrs. Grove. 
"He had much better please himself, I think," 
^rejoined her friend. 

" But you know, my dear Anne," persisted 
Mrs. Grove, " that he really is very much inter- 
ested in you, and but for that tiresome little 
woman I am certain the old terms between you ^ 
would have been renewed. I do believe he 
came into the drawing-room a day or two ago 
on purpose to speak to you seriously, but un- 
^ luckily we had visitors there." 
'p' "Rely on it," I said, "if Colonel Estcourt 
"• encourages any hope of rendering himself agree- 
^* able to Miss Vaughan, this drive with the 
widow will in no wise contravene his design." 

" I don't know that," replied Mrs. Grove, 

*' Mrs. Pemberton can make herself so really 

fascinating to the men; and then, Anne, you 

are so cold in your manner, while I am sure 
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your feelings are anything but indifferent to- 
wards him." 

" My kind friends," said Miss Vaughan, " if 
you were not acquainted with something of my 
former history, the idea of there being at this - 
time of day anything beyond mere friendship 
between Colonel Estcourt and myself, would, I 
am persuaded, strike you as exceedingly absurd; 
but past events have rendered it impossible that 
we should not feel deeply interested in each 
other; this I freely confess, but no more." ^ 

"Indeed," said I, "if this had been your first 
acquaintance together, I should have been by 
no means surprised if it had been the occasion 
of your mutual attachment. It seems to me 
that you are every way suited one to the other, 
and that the wisest step for both of you will be 
to pass the remainder of your lives together." 

"Especially after such a long attachment as 
theirs has been," observed Mrs. Grove. * 

" No, no, dear Maria," exclaimed Miss Vaughan, ^» 
" I, at least, must not lay claim to constancy." * 

"But you have never forgotten Colonel Est- 
court, I am^sure," persisted Mrs. Grove. 

" Not forgotten him, perhaps," answered she,' * 
"but believing him to be as one dead to me, I 
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permitted myself to look forward to happiness 
with others, as you very well know." 

" Ah, yes ! but then with regard to poor Lacy, 
it was pure compassion on your part that led 
you to accept him." • 

" I do not deny that it was," answered Miss 
Vaughan, "but for my once again having been 
on the point of marriage, I have no such reason 
to assign." 

" With that unfortunate Mr. Conway," cried 
Mrs. Grove; "I confess, my dear Anne, I never 
could comprehend how that came to pass." 

" Through my own weakness," she replied : 
" I was fairly captivated by his brilliancy of con- 
versation ; and I looked on his eccentricity as 
the result of extraordinary talent, never for a 
moment suspecting that it was the offspring of 
a diseased mind ; but I was severely punished 
for having allowed my affections to be so sud- 
denly and so unwarily entangled, for the affliction 
that fell upon him was for a long while a source 
of the bitterest grief to me ; and to this day I 
cannot think of him without extreme pain." 

" Thank God that you did not marry him ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Grove. 

"Thank God, indeed!" fervently ejaculated 
Miss Vaughan. 
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" I cannot help feeling persuaded," said I, after 
a short pause, "that domestic happiness is in 
store for you yet. It appears to me that you 
are designed for a gracious wife ; you have none 
of that pertinacity and stiffness which we spin- 
sters are wont to rejoice in ; you have much 
more the air of the graceful matron." 

" That she has indeed," cried Mrs. Grove, " I 
have known so many persons who on being 
introduced to her, have been surprised to find 
that she was single. Ah ! there is Highwood ! " 
she exclaimed, as we suddenly came in sight 
of the fine old place. " My dearest Anne, how 
delightful it will be to have you settled there. 
I am convinced that Colonel Estcourt purchased 
it merely because you admired it." 

" I confess I suspected the same thing," said L 

"It is only when that provoking little widow 
come% in the way," pursued Mrs. Grove, "that 
I have the slightest do.ubt as to what his wishes 
are." 

"He will not be the sensible man I take him 
for, if she should obtain any real influence over 
him," I rejoined. 

" Anne," asked Mrs. Grove, " what kind of a 
young man was Colonel Estcourt?" 

" In many respects like what he now is," re- 
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plied Miss Vaughan ; " but in those early days 
there was also a good deal of enthusiasm about 
him, which appears to form no part of his 
present character." 

" You knew him in very early life ? " I in- 
quired. 

" Yes," she answered, " our acquaintance com- 
menced as mere boy and girl, and was con- 
tinued till we grew up to man's and woman's 
estate. Lawrence Estcourt, when very young, 
was placed with my father, who was a clergy- 
man, and who received a few pupils, in order 
to prepare them for the university. At that 
time he was designed for the church or the bar, 
but circumstances arose afterwards, which in- 
duced him to enter the army instead." 

" And you have not seen him from that period 
till now?" I asked. 

"No, not once," she said. 

"And how very extraordinary it is that they 
should at last have met, and quite accidentally, 
too," observed Mrs. Grove. 

"It is indeed most remarkable," said I; "and 
one cannot help believing that important results 
to them both will be the consequence of it." 

"I sometimes suspect that it will only end in 
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our complete and final separation," said Mi&B 
Vaughan. 

*'It will be your own fault if it should do so, 
I am persuaded," I repUed. 

" As far as I am concerned," she answered, 
"events must take their course, there must be 
no endeavor on my part to renew a tie which 
was broken by himself." 

" Ah, Anne !" sighed Mrs. Grove, " I very much 
fear that you will sacrifice your happiness to an 
overstrained sense of delicacy." 

"No, no," said I, "trust in your Mend's good 
sense and good taste, and rest assured that her 
course, whatever it be, will be a wise one ; 
neither you nor I can judge for her on this 
occasion." 

" That is exactly my husband's opinion," said 
Mrs. Grove. 

" And you, as a good wife, are bound to abide 
by it," 1 replied, laughing. 

" Well, I really will endeavor to do so," she 
answered. 

At this point of the conversation we were over- 
taken by the children, who had been rambling 
about at their pleasure, at some little distance 
from us ; and as it was now becoming some- 
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what late and cold, we quickened our pace, and 
very soon reached home. 

Doctor Grove brought home accidentally two 
gentlemen to dine with him ; and in the evening 
he and Colonel Estcourt sat down to cards with 
ihem, while we worked and chatted together, 
and occasionally instructed the boys in a game 
of chess, which they were attempting to play. 

Since our walk no allusion had been made 
by any of us to Colonel Estcourt's morning ex» 
cnrsion, nor had he in any manner referred to 
it ; but during the whole evening he was more 
grave and silent than usual. The next day, 
Sunday, the weather was bitterly cold and incle- 
ment, but we managed twice to attend the 
parish church ; and very much enjoyed the 
warmth and comfort of home for the rest of 
the day. 

In the evening we had some serious reading, 
and a little sacred music, and Doctor Grove 
brought from his study a portfolio of fine en- 
gravings, from pictures by some of the first 
masters, the subjects of several of which were 
scriptural ; the attention of the boys was com- 
pletely absorbed, and we all found much interest 
in looking them over. Colonel Estcourt, although 
he must at least long have been a stranger to 
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anything of the sort, fell very readily into these 
quiet family ways, and really seemed to have 
become quite one of ourselves. 

The morning afterwards, when Doctor Ghrove 
and Colonel Estcourt had both gone out, and 
while we were sitting in the drawing-room, 
quietly occupied with our books and our work, 
Mrs. Pemberton abruptly entered, exclaiming, 
"Oh ! I have just heard such a piece of news, 
and I am come here to know if it is true. They 
say that Highwood has actually been bought by 

Colonel Estcourt." 

" Were you not aware of it before now ? " 
asked Mrs. Grove. 

" Dear me ! no. Then it really is true," cried 
the widow. Could anything be more charming! 
Only think of his actually coming to settle 
among us, and at that magnificent place, too ! " 

" We are very much pleased at his determin- 
ation," said Mrs. Grove. 

" Oh, it is delightful ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pem- 
berton. "But what will he do, living alone in 
that great house?" 

"Perhaps it may not be his purpose to lead 
a bachelor's life there," I observed. 

"Well," replied the widow, her cheeks blush- 
ing and dimpling, "one would think, certainly. 
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that he could scarcely intend to do so ; but you 
ladies must know much more of his plans than 
I do." 

"I am inclined to suspect that he is contem- 
plating matrimony," said I. 

" You don't say so ! " cried she, growing rosier 
than ever, "and who is to be the happy lady?" 

" That I must leave you to guess," I an- 
swered. 

" I declare, Miss Brooke, you are too tanta* 
lizing," she exclaimed, looking beyond measure 
delighted. 

" The truth is," said Mrs. Grove, " we know 
nothing whatever of Colonel Estcourfs plans." 

"Perhaps he has not yet formed any," quietly 
observed Miss Vaughan. 

"In my opinion they were formed from the 
first day of his coming here," said L 

" No, really, do you think so, or are you 
only quizzing me, Miss Brooke ? " cried Mrs. 
Pemberton. 

"I am quite serious in what I said," persist* 
ed I. 

"Ah, you are so clever you can find out any- 
thing," said the widow, looking prettily con- 
fused ; " I declare I am quite afraid of you." 
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" I am a very harmless person, I assure you," 
said I ; "of what can you be afraid ? " 

" Why I dare say now you are always quiz- 
zing the Colonel about me," she answered. 

" You may banish all apprehension of that 
kind," I repUed. 

"Oh!" sighed she, looking at me half seri- 
ously, and shaking her pretty ringlets, " I can't 
help suspecting you. But I really must go 
now," she added ; " I have such a quantity of 
shopping to do this morning; and so many 
visits to pay." 

" And such news to tell ! " I exclaimed. 

" If you must laugh at me, I forgive you," 
said she good-naturedly, as she shook hand^ to 
take leave of us. 

Soon afterwards Miss Vaughan and I set off 
to pay a round of morning visits that were due 
from us; Mrs. Grove remaining at home with 
the children, protesting that she could not give 
up the delight of their society for the sake of 
making ceremonious calls, which could be defer- 
red till the holidays were over. It was delightful 
to witness her pride and pleasure in her little 
sons, and their lively affection for her ; and 
though it must be confessed that they were a 
little over-indulged, they were so intelligent and 
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fine tempered, that we rarely found their com* 
pany irksome to us. 

On our return home, we found that Doctor 
Grove and Colonel Estcourt were engaged to a 
dinner party at Mr. Johnstone's, and consequently 
that we should have the evening to ourselves. 
We were not altogether sorry for this, since it 
gave us the opportunity of inspecting our toi- 
lettes, and deciding on the dresses in which we 
should appear on the following night. New 
Year's Eve, when a public ball was to take 
place, which in compliance with Doctor Grove's 
wish, who was one of the stewards, we had all 
promised to attend. In this feminine occupa- 
tion, enlivened by the prattle of the children, 
who were allowed to be with us, the evening 
passed pleasantly away; and we had retired for 
the night before the return of the gentlemen. 

The next day the weather was so inviting we 
were tempted to take a long drive. Colonel Est*- 
court volunteering to act as our charioteer. On 
this occasion Mrs. Grove contrived that the seat 
next him should be occupied by Miss Vaughan, 
while she placed herself beside me. We had a 
delightful drive, paying a visit to Mr. Johnstone 
on our way, who received us most cordially, 
insisting that we should stay to take luncheon 

10 
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with him, and having a very recherche little 
repast spread out for us ; and afterwards we 
accompanied him to look at his church, which 
had been undergoing some repair and beautify- 
ing. On our taking leave of him, he told us he 
should see us again in the evening, as, in spite 
of his cloth, he must look in at the ball, out of 
love and respect to the charming ladies who 
would be there. 

We drove home through the pretty village of 
Ashton, and in a retired part of the road, about 
half a mile distant from it, we observed a pair 
of young people strolling together in very lover- 
like fashion, whom on our nearer approach we 
recognized as Mr. Frank Edwards and Miss 
Emma Willis. The young lady looked much 
abashed as we greeted her in passing; and even 
her companion had an embarrassed air, as he 
hastily returned our salutation. " I fear there is 
something not quite right in the acquaintance 
between those young people," said Mrs. Grove; 
"it certainly is not correct for a young girl of 
Emma Willis's age, to be walking with a gen- 
tleman so far from home, and without any other 
companion." 

" Undoubtedly," I replied, " it is highly im- 
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proper. I am surprised that Mrs. Willis does 
not exercise a greater degree of vigilance." 

" The truth is," said Mrs. Grove, " she has 
been too strict with that poor girl, and the con- 
sequence of this is, that Emma, who is of a 
timid nature, has learned to practise deceit in 
order to escape reprehension. I have noticed 
several instances of this in her conduct of late." 

" It is a sad pity," I observed ; " she is a 
pretty creature." 

" She is indeed ; and her father idolizes her ; 
but between his over-indulgence and the moth- 
er's severe discipline, a nature like hers has but 
a poor chance for improvement. She is weak- 
minded, and might very easily be led into 
error." 

" And what of her admirer ? " I asked. 

" Oh I know but very little of him," she re- 
plied; "he has only lately come into this neigh- 
borhood, but he has the reputation of being idle 
and extravagant, and of having but a veuy small 
fortune." 

"His appearance is prepossessing," said I. 

" Yes, he has a fine person, and a better air 
than the generality of the young men hereabout, 
which I suppose has captivated poor Emma's 
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fancy; but my husband says he is empty-headed 
enough." 

" The young folks then, it seems, have fallen 
in love with each other's beauty — a poor founda- 
tion to build happiness upon," I remarked. 

" I am thinking," said Mrs. Grove, after a 
short pause, "whether I ought not to tell Mrs. 
Willis of our having seen them together this 
morning, so far from home." 

" Most unquestionably it would be right and 
kind in you so to do," I replied. 

" I will certainly call on her for the purpose," 
said she, "but not to-day, lest it should spoil 
poor Emma's pleasure for the evening : it is to 
be her first ball, to-night." 

" Ah, I remember a discussion on that very 
subject," I remarked. " Mrs. Willis then has 
been persuaded to allow her daughter to par- 
take of these little gaieties ? " 

" Yes, and very properly too, I think," answered 
Mrs. Orove ; " she has been too long kept back, 
and treated as a mere child by her mother ; but 
she is now seventeen years old." 

" Indeed ! " cried I, " I should not have thought 
her so much." 

" She is so fair and slender, and so extremely 
shy in manner, that she has the appearance of 
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being a year or two younger than she really is," 
replied Mrs. Grove. 

" With a more graceful and self-possessed de- 
meanor," said I, " if she were in the great world, 
she would make her debut in life with all the 
eclat of a beauty." 

" It is happy for her then that her station is 
a more humble one, for flattery and adulation 
would soon turn that silly little head of hers," 
remarked Mrs. Grove. 

While we had thus been conversing together. 
Miss Vaughan and Colonel Estcourt had not 
remained silent ; and when we all alighted, they 
both looked so cheerful, that it was obvious 
they had enjoyed themselves no less than we 
had. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



We dined rather earlier than usual, in order 
that we might dress afterwards, in good time 
for the ball. The Doctor was in high spirits, 
and enjoined us all to make ourselves look as 
gay as possible. 

" Miss Brooke," said he, " I shall expect the 
honor of leading off with you to-night in a 
good, old-fashioned country-dance ; for a country- 
dance I am determined there shall be." 

"With me?" I exclaimed; "I have given up 
dancing these twenty years at least." 

"Nonsense;" he rejoined; "why, you are as 
active as a young lady of twenty." 

" That may be," I replied ; " but there is a 
time for all things ; and the season has long 
arrived for me to be a looker-on instead of an 
actor in all the gay doings of life." 

" Well, if you are determined to be inexorable, 
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I must try my chance with another lady," said 
he. " Miss Vaughan, may I solicit the favor of 
your hand for the dance in question?" 

" I do n'ot dance," she replied. 

" You are not serious ? " said the Doctor. 

"I am, indeed," she answered. 

"I do think, Anne," said Mrs. Grove, "that 
you have taken this resolution much too soon ; 
you who are such a charming dancer, too ! Is 
it not a pity, Miss Brooke ? " 

"In my opinion," I replied, "it is better to 
be too soon than too late in giving up the 
amusements of youth. It is well to retire grace- 
fully from the stage." 

" In a minuet-step of the last century," said 
the Doctor, figuring before us while he advanced 
to open the door, as we were about to leave 
the room. 

We were not long in making our toilettes ; 
and we were assembled in the drawing-room 
before the gentlemen were ready to join us. 

"Is not Anne's dress perfect?" asked Mrs. 
Grove, looking with much admiration at her 
friend. 

"Indeed, I think it is without a fault," I re- 
plied ; and .while observing her with a critical 
eye, I felt convinced that, for chaste elegance 
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of appearance, Miss Vaughan could not be sur- 
passed by any one in the assembly to which 
we were going. Our little hostess, too, was very 
becomingly and prettily attired ; but there was 
some danger of her delicate apparel being some- 
what disarranged by the rather rough caresses 
of her boys, who just then were wishing her 
good-night. 

" My dear lady," I exclaimed, " these young 
gentlemen have too little respect for a ball 
costume ; see how they have rumpled that ex- 
quisite blonde ! " 

" Oh, the darlings ! " she cried, " I would not 
give up one sweet kiss of theirs for the sake 
of all the finery in the world." 

" You are the perfect mother," said Colonel 
Estcourt, who had just then entered the room ; 
"and I hope," added he, with much feeling, 
" that these youngsters will one day reward your 
affection." 

" They are dear, good boys now," answered 
Mrs. Grove, "the very joy of my life !" 

"And the torment of mine. They have been 
playing me a pretty trick, the young rascals!" 
said the Doctor, who just then made his appear- 
ance, with a merry countenance, in spite of the 
frown he was pretending to wear. 
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" What mischief have they been doing, my 
dear?" asked Mrs. Grove. 

" Only making me have a game of hide-and- 
seek for my gloves," replied her husband, "stnd 
thereby delaying my appearance here for half 
an horn*. Come, my love," he added, "give us 
some tea at once, or we shall be too late. You 
forget what an important person I am to-night. 
But, Miss Brooke ! " he exclaimed, suddenly 
stopping short, and standing before me, "I am 
lost in admiration ; what an imposing presence 
you wear to-night!" 

"Is not she beautifully dressed, Edward?'' 
asked Mrs. Grove. 

" She looks like a queen," cried little Bernard. 

" She is bigger than the queen," shouted Mau- 
rice. 

" In finding a royal similitude for our dignified 
firiend, we must not confine ourselves to the 
present illustrious reign, but I suspect that we 
must go a little further back, and have recourse 
to Queen Elizabeth, perhaps," said the Doctor. 

" Nay, I will not be likened to that vain, cruel 
woman," I exclaimed, "whose memory I detest, 
in spite of her glorious reign. I am like no 
queen ; I am like nothing but what I am, — a 
plain, old-fashioned country gentlewoman!" 



i 
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" Bravo ! bravo ! " cried the Doctor. 

"But now that you have bestowed sufficient 
time in admiration of me, what say you to the 
other ladies?" I asked. 

" Oh," cried he, putting his hand before his 
eyes, "I am dazzled by their surpassing love- 
liness — blinded by excess of light." 

" Come, come, Edward," said Mrs. Grove ; 
"your tea will be cold, and we really shall be 
too late." 

The carriage was already in waiting for us, 
a,nd we presently drove to the assembly-room. 
The dancing had not commenced as we entered 
it. Doctor Grove, as one of the stewards, having 
taken care to be there before the opening of the 
ball. The room, however, soon began to fill, 
and to assume a very gay appearance; and it 
was not long before a lively air from the orches- 
tra set the younger part of the company in 
motion. The dancing had but just commenced, 
when we perceived Mrs. Pemberton, fluttering 
in finery, enter the ball-room with a large party; 
she very speedily, however, broke away from it, 
and made her way to us. 

" I am enchanted to find you here already," 
she exclaimed ; " and now. Colonel, you really 
must break through your vow." 
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"I am not aware that I have made any," he 
answered. 

"Oh yes, you persisted that you never danced; 
but on this occasion I am sure you will relent." 

" If my determination could be altered, it 
certainly would not stand proof against a com- 
mand of yours," he repUed, bowing low. 

"Ah, you are so polite," she cried; "but now, 
really, will you alter your mind?" 

" It is what I very seldom do," replied he. 

" Then I shall esteem it the greater favor if 
you do so now," persisted the lady. 

" But when I assure you that the liveliest 
exercise which I have practised for the last 
twenty years, at least, is a quick march, I think 
you will withdraw your injunction," pleaded the 
Colonel. 

"Not at all," cried the widow; "with a little 
of my instruction you will get on wonderfully 
well." 

"He would rather be indulged with a private 
lesson, perhaps," interposed Doctor Grove. 

" Then," said Mrs. Pemberton, her cheeks 
dimpling with delight, " he must come to my 
house as often as he can spare the time, and I 
will just have a little quiet party to practise 
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with him; and we shall make him quite a pro- 
ficient before the next ball." 

" The Colonel will come out as a professor in 
the art, and set up a dancing academy at High- 
wood, under such favorable auspices, I have no 
doubt," said the Doctor. 

" Now, Doctor," exclaimed the widow, play- 
fully putting her fan before his mouth, " I will 
not allow you to make game of everything I 
say in this manner. I declare it is too bad, Is 
it not, Mrs. Grove ? " 

" It is, I must confess, especially when you 
are such a favorite of his," she answered. 

" Am I, indeed? If that is the case, I must 
forgive him everything," said the widow. 

" You are the soul of good-nature ! " exclaimed 
the Doctor. 

"But I really must fly back to my party or I 
shall fall into sad disgrace," cried she. 

" I must at least be allowed to take care of 
you till I see you in safe custody," cried Doctor 
Grove ; and placing her arm within his, he 
escorted her back to her friends. 

Soon afterwards we saw the pretty widow 
among the gayest of the dancers with a partner 
who appeared to be lavishing very assiduous 
attention on her, which she seemed to be most 
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graciously receiving. This partner was no other 
than Mr. Frank Edwards. 

" Look at poor Emma Willis," said Mrs. 
Grove, directing my attention to that young 
lady, who was also one of the dancers; "how 
shy •and frightened she looks ! She is every 
moment mistaking the figure, and committing 
some blunder that puts all the others out in 
ilieir parts. Yet do but observe how lovely her 
face is ; there is not another in the room to 
compare with it." 

" Her features and complexion are really 
beautiful," I answered; "and there is a certaiu 
elegance in the formation of her figure ; but 
these charms are completely spoiled by her awk- 
ward bashfulness. There are fifty girls in the^ 
room, possessing not half her natural advantages 
of person, who are infinitely more attractive in 
appearance." 

" She is simply and prettily dressed," said 
Mrs. Grove. 

" Yes, there is nothing equal to pure white 
for these young creatures," I answered ; " and 
that single blush-rose in the hair is well chosen, 
too." 

" I cannot help being struck," observed Mrs. 
Grove, " by something even unusually embar- 
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rassed in her demeanor to-night; — the poor girl 
looks pitiably ill-at-ease." 

" The consequence, perhaps, of this being her 
first appearance in public," I replied; "or it 
may be attributable to her notice of Mr. Frank 
Edwards' devotion to the widow, which is 
glaring enough, certainly." 

"Very likely indeed. I fear that poor little 
heart of hers is aching," said Mrs. Gfove com- 
passionately. 

We were just then accosted by Mrs. Willis, 
who took a seat near us. 

" You see I have brought Emma here to- 
night," said she; "but I assure you it is quite 
against my judgment The fact is, her father 
indulges her so injudiciously, that she has only 
to express a wish, and he at once complies with 
it, however silly it may be; and so I had no 
rest till I gave up my opposition to this foolish 
fancy of hers to come to the Christmas ball." 

" A very natural wish on her part," I re- 
marked. 

" But I knew very well that she was too shy 
by half for a public room; and you see now 
what an awkward £gure she is making here," 
persisted Mrs. Willis. 
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" She is looking very pretty," observed Mrs. 
Grove. 

" Oh, yes ; people talk to me of her beauty, 
but it is not at all the style that I admire," 
cried Mrs. Willis, " and I am sure, moving 
about in that nervous, frightened manner, she 
does not deserve to attract the admiration of 
any one. But one thing I am glad of — and 
that is, that young Edwards, who on many for- 
mer occasions when they have met, has paid 
her much more attention than I approved of, 
seems quite cured of his fancy by her awkward 
appearance to-night. He has hardly spoken to 
her ; and you see what an exhibition of his 
gallantry he is making to that foolish widow." 

" Yes, he certainly appears to be laying him- 
self out to captivate her," said L 

" And he will have no hard task there," 
sneered Mrs. Willis ; " for any gentleman who 
pretends to admire her is sure to win her good 
graces." 

Doctor Grove now came and proposed our 
going to the card-room for a while. They were 
just endeavoring to make up the tables as we 
entered, and Mrs. Grove and Colonel Estcourt 
were at once pressed into the service. As for 
Miss Vaughan and myself, we strenuously de- 
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clined, on the plea of our being indifferent 
players; and the Doctor, as steward of the ball, 
had too many active duties to perform, to admit 
of indulging himself in a rubber. After over- 
looking the card-playing for a short time, we 
returned to the ball-room, which, as the evening 
advanced, became very crowded. Indeed, so 
many were the young people assembled on this 
occasion, that there was scarcely room for them 
to dance. Mrs. Pemberton was, however, being 
whirled round in a polka, and her partner was 
again, we observed, Mr. Frank Edwards; while 
Miss Willis, instead of dancing, was demurely 
seated at the side of her mother; and the poor 
girl's countenance sufficiently denoted that she 
had been enduring the infliction of a severe 
lecture. 

Mr. Johnstone, who had now arrived, was look- 
ing on at the gay scene ; and his eyes especially 
seemed to follow the lively movements of the 
widow. By-and-bye, both the musicians and the 
dancers seemed to require a respite, and there 
was a short pause, during which slight refresh- 
ments were handed round to the company. In 
this interval, Mrs. Pemberton, looking radiantly 
happy, seated herself by us, exclaiming — 

"Oh, I have had the most delightful partner 
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in the world ; and, do you know, I have danced 
with him nearly the whole evening." 

" With Miss Willis's admirer," I remarked. 

" Oh ! he does not admire her in the least," 
she replied. " I asked him if he considered her, 
as I had heard some people did, the belle of 
the room, and he quite ridiculed the idea. He 
agreed with me, too, that he had never seen her 
looking to so little advantage as she does this 
evening. There has been some little talk, you 
know, about his being in love with her, but I 
am quite convinced there is nothing whatever 
in it." 

" He has transferred his affections, perhaps," 
said I. 

" Ah, Miss Brooke, I am not going to make 
my confession to you," she cried, blushing, and 
evidently highly pleased. 

" Here comes the Colonel," said I, as he ad- 
vanced towards us ; but he was stopped on the 
way by Mr. Johnstone. 

"Oh, the poor, dear Colonel!" she exclaimed; 
"how stern and grave he looks. I am really 
afraid that I am out of his good books ; but 
I really cannot resist dancing." 

" I think he has no objection to any one 
dancing but himself," said L 

11 
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"I don't know; I fancy, perhaps, he may not 
be quite pleased that I have seemed to enjoy 
myself so much with my new partner," observed 
Mrs. Pemberton. 

" Make yourself quite easy," said I, " I do not 
believe he is at all conscious of the extreme 
pleasure you have had." 

"Well, that is fortunate!" cried she. 

"But Mr. Johnstone perhaps is," added I. 

" The dear, good man," she exclaimed, and 
then whispered to me, " He is jealous of every- 
body I speak to ; but I don't care in the least 
for that." 

" And yet," said I, " there is a rumor that the 
Rectory will not long be without a certain fair 
lady to preside in it." 

" Dear me ! " she cried, coloring, and casting 
down her eyes, "Do you think the Colonel has 
heard of it?" 

"Very likely," I answered; "but I don't sup- 
pose he has paid any particular attention to 
it." 

"I hope not," said the widow. "Now, Miss 
Vaughan, what are you smiling it ? " she asked. 

"I am not conscious that I am smiling," she 
replied. 

" Oh yes, you are ; and you silent people arc 
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SO satirical that I am always afraid of you," 
pursued Mrs. Pemberton. 

"I think you have some reason to be afraid 
of Miss Vaughan," said L 

" Oh ! I was sure of it ; you are both of 
you always quizzing me, I do believe," she ex- 
claimed. 

Mr. Willis now came up to us, with his 
daughter hanging on his arm. " I have just 
slipped away from the card-table," said he, 
"hearing it whispered that the next dance is to 
usher in the new year ; and I wished to see 
my little girl here beginning it merrily; but she 
has not got a partner yet." 

" There can be no fear of her being provided 
with one in due time," said I ; and as I spoke, 
looking into the poor girl's face, I saw tears 
filling her eyes. " Ah," thought I, " thy simple 
little heart is feeling the first pang that incon- 
stancy inflicts ; and this vain butterfly, with this 
beflounced and befeathered widow, is the .cause 
of it. 

Just at this moment Mr. Frank Edwards 
stepped forward to relieve Mrs. Pemberton of a 
glass which she held, out of which she had been 
sipping lemonade ; and as he took it from her, 
he availed himself of the opportunity of bending 
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over her, and whispering into her ear what ap- 
peared to be a very tender speech, the conclading 
words of which, "but I dare not presume to 
monopolize you so completely," just reached my 
ear ; while Mrs. Pemberton's energetic excla- 
mation of "but, indeed, I shall be most happy," 
seemed unfortunately to be unheard by him, for 
in moving he had, somewhat awkwardly it must 
be confessed, accidentally stepped on the skirl 
of Miss Willis's dress, and thereby occasioned a 
rent in the delicate muslin, for which mischance 
he was now apologizing in a very ceremonious 
manner ; and in order, perhaps, to make his 
peace for this offence more effectual, he followed 
up his excuses by asking the honor of the 
young lady's hand for the next dance, which 
was very readily granted by her father, Miss 
Willis herself appearing too much embarrassed 
to utter a word in reply. 

Presently the musicians, who had been regaling 
themselves, returned to the orchestra, and after 
a little preparation, struck up one of their loudest 
and liveliest tunes. This was the signal for the 
country-dance, which was to begin just before 
midnight, in order that the new year might be 
merrily welcomed. Almost all the company, old 
and young, stood up to dance on this exciting 
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occasion, the card-room even being deserted in 
honor of it Mr. Johnstone, unable to resist 
ttie temptation, darted forward and seized the 
widow's hand, leading her to the top of the 
dance ; and Doctor Grove, with no less alacrity, 
took care to appropriate his own little wife as 
a partner for himself ; while Mr. Frank Edwards 
bore off the pretty Emma ; and a long double 
file of the most animated portion of the com- 
pany was quickly formed, extending from one 
extremity of the room to the other ; and pres- 
ently Miss Vaughan, who had resolutely with- 
stood all entreaties to dance. Colonel Estcourt, 
and myself, found ourselves with scarcely any 
one but Mrs. Willis to keep us in countenance 
as lookers-on. The animated spectacle, however, 
amused us not a little : the musicians played 
in such exceedingly quick time that the dance 
was a complete race ; and as the room was very 
crowded, and it soon became much heated, a 
door at one end was thrown open, and many of 
the young people, in going down the dance, 
amused themselves by transgressing the bounds 
of the ball-room, crossing a passage, and making 
their way into an opposite room, in which re- 
freshments were laid out. It was quite a comedy 
to see the Rector and the widow dancing tor 
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gether ; and, notwithstanding the disparity of 
their years, they certainly did appear a very well- 
matched couple ; she all finery, coquetry, and 
gaiety ; he overflowing with gallantry and good- 
nature ; and each of them manifestly bent on 
winning the admiration of the other. 

"Did you ever see such a couple of fools!" 
was Mrs. Willis's exclamation, as with much 
agility, and with many elaborate flourishes, they 
accomplished the old-fashioned figure of the 
dance. 

" I really admire their display," said Miss 
Vaughan, "it is so thoroughly in keeping with 
their characters." 

" That man," said Mrs. Willis, fixing a glance 
of severity on Mr. Johnstone, " will be in the 
pulpit on Sunday; and who that has seen him 
here will have any respect for him then?" 

" I confess," said I, " that I do not consider a 
ball-room appropriate for a clergyman." 

Colonel Estcourt smiled, looked on, and said 
not a word. 

" Gracious me ! " cried Mrs. Willis, as her 
daughter and Mr. Frank Edwards, just as there 
was an exclamation that the old year was going 
out, sped down the dance, " Gracious me ! do 
but look at her, flying along in that wild man- 
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ner, with her torn dress draggling at her heels; 
was there ever such a figure ! " 

It must be confessed that the young lady did 
not appear to very great advantage. Her face, 
which had been too pale during the greater part 
of the evening, was now deeply flushed, and 
the rent in her muslin dress was very conspicu- 
ous as the quick movements of the dance dis- 
turbed the folds of her drapery ; but we soon 
lost sight of her, for, following the example of 
some others of the party, she and her partner 
passed through the open door, and completed 
the figure, as we supposed, in the opposite 
room. 

" Foolish child I " said Mrs! Willis, " I hope 
she will get some one to fasten up that torn 
dress of hers. There is no getting out at the 
door now they are dancing, or I would • follow 
and bring her here, and make her sit quiet for 
the rest of the evening." 

By this time such a crowd had gathered 
round the door-way that we supposed many of 
the couples who had passed through it could 
not make their way back again, for we missed 
several of them during the continuance of the 
dance, and among them Miss Willis and Mr. 
Frank Edwards. At last the dance was con- 
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eluded, and after a little leisurely promena4ing9 
and a great fluttering of fans, a movement was 
made towards the supper-room. 

" Where is Emma, my dear ? " asked Mr. 
Willis, who approached with a lady on his arm, 
with whom he had been dancing. " Where is 
Emma ? " 

" Gone to the supper-room, I suppose," replied 
his wife; "I am just going to look after her. It 
is very unmannerly," she continued, " in Mr. 
Frank Edwards not to bring her back to me 
here ; and she ought to know better herself than 
not to come. This is her first, and it shall be 
her last ball for one while, I can assure the 
young lady." 

"I think we may as well all adjourn to the 
supper-room now," said I; and Doctor and Mrs. 
Grove 'just then joining us, we left the ball-room 
with them. Mrs. Willis paused for a moment 
to look for her daughter in the little refresh* 
ment-room, as we passed by, but she was not 
there. 

By the time we reached it, the supper-table 
was already crowded with guests, and we had 
to stand a little while among a throng who 
were waiting their turn to be seated. 

"Do you see Emma anywhere?" asked Mrs. 
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Willis. " No," said I, " but I suppose she is 
somewhere among the young people who seem 
so merry together at the other end of the room." 

" She is certainly not there," answered Mrs. 
Willis. • 

"Allow me to go in search of your daughter?" 
said Colonel Estcourt; and he left us for that 
purpose. 

Room now was made for us at the supper- 
table, and we all sat down. Presently Mr. 
Willis, with some ladies whom he was attend- 
ing, gained a place on the opposite side. 

" What have you done with Emma, my 
dear?" asked he. 

" Colonel Estcourt is just gone to bring her 
here," she answered. 

But at that moment Colonel Estcourt re- 
turned, without the young lady. 

" I am unable to find Miss Willis," said he, 
in a low voice, to her mother. 

Mr. Willis looked anxiously towards us. 

"Dear me!" exclaimed a young lady, seated 
near us, and who had heard something of the 
inquiry that was going forward. "Dear me, I 
wonder where Mr. Frank Edwards is!" 

Mr. Willis turned pale, and hastily rose from 
the table. 
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" My good friend," said Doctor Grove, ap- 
proaching him, "let you and me go back to the 
ball-room : the young people no doubt have 
returned there with some of the company." 
And the two gentlemen left the room together. 

Mrs. Willis, now visibly uneasy, also rose 
from the table, and Mrs. Grove started up to 
accompany her ; while Colonel Estcourt agaiijL 
tendered his services, and escorted the two 
ladies out of the room. A general impression 
seemed now to prevail, that something amiss 
bad occurred, and many of the company were 
eagerly whispering one to the other. 

" It is very funny," said Mrs. Pemberton, to 
me; "where can they be? I am sure Mr. Frank 
Edwards must be coming back here presently, 
because he engaged me to dance this very next 
dance, the dance after supper, with him." 

" I suspect he will not return in time for it," 
I answered. 

" Oh, I assure you his heart is quite set upon 
it," she persisted; "and he wished to dance the 
last dance with me, only he was afraid of ven- 
turing to ask me so often. I dare say Emma 
Willis has been taken ill, or something of that 
sort, and that he is gone to see her safe home, 
but he will be back again presently, depend on 
it" 
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" I wish it may be so," said I ; " but surely if 
Miss Willis had been ill, her parents would 
have been summoned to her." 

At this moment Colonel Estcourt returned, 
informing us in a low tone, that Doctor and 
Mrs. Grove had both gone away with Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis; and that they had deputed him to 
make their apologies to us, and to escort us 
home whenever we might like to return. 

"Let us go at once, by all means," said L "if 
Miss Vaughan has no objection." 

" I am ready this moment," she answered. 

"Dear me! you are not going away at this 
early hour, I hope," cried Mrs. Pemberton, as 
we rose to depart. 

" Nothing unpleasant has occurred, I trust," 
said Mr. Johnstone. 

" There is nothing amiss with our own party, 
I believe," replied I. 

" Ah ! I fear there is mischief somewhere," 
said he ; " can I be of any manner of use to 
any one?" 

" Not in the least, my good Sir, and perhaps 
the less stir that is made about this unfortunate 
business, the better at this time," answered 
Colonel Estcourt, speaking aside to the Rector. 
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" Mr. Johnstone," cried the widow, " you are 
not going away yet, surely!" 

" Not if I have your commands to remain," 
he replied. " I will wait and escort you home, 
if you will allow me the honor." 

" Ah," said the lady, " you are a pattern of 
politeness to all the young men. But, Colonel, 
surely you will come back to the ball pres- 
ently." 

" I believe I must have the honor of wishing 
you good-night now," said he. " Your carriage 
is in waiting," he added, turning to us. 

"By all means, let us go immediately then," 
said I ; and notwithstanding the reiterated re- 
monstrances of Mrs. Pemberton, we forthwith 
quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the drive home, Colonel Estcourt informed 
U8, that after strict inquiry it had been ascer- 
tained that Mr. Frank Edwards and Miss Willis 
had contrived to elude observation, and quit the 
ball-room during the performance of the country- 
dance : that a carriage had been in waiting for 
them, which they ha3 entered and driven off, as 
it was supposed, to the nearest railway station, 
a distance of only a few miles. He added that 
Mr. Willis was in extreme agitation and distress 
of mind, but that he had immediately set off in 
pursuit of the fugitives, and that Doctor Grove 
had accompanied him ; while Mrs. Grove re- 
mained with Mrs. Willis, who was now at her 
own home, and in a very pitiable state of grief 
and anxiety. 

" No doubt the young folks were arranging 
this pretty exploit of theirs, when we saw them 
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walking together on our drive this morning," I 
observed. 

" It is a very sad business, I fear," said Colonel 
Estcourt. 

" These runaway matches usually prove most 
disastrous, and are soon bitterly repented of," 
I remarked. 

" In this case," said Miss Vaughan, " I think 
the young man must be exceedingly culpable ; 
for Miss Willis appeared simple as a child." 

" He practised a good deal of artifice to-night, 
in his apparent devotion to Mrs. Pemberton, and 
thereby most completely succeeded in lulling to 
rest the suspicions which Mrs. Willis had begun 
to entertain of his being an admirer of her 
daughter, and thus rendering her less vigilant 
than she otherwise might have been," said I. 

" Mr. Willis so doted on his daughter, that I 

« 

pity him exceedingly : Mrs. Willis, whatever her 
affection might have been, had not a happy 
manner of showing it in her behavior to the 
poor girl," observed Miss Vaughan. 

" She had not," I acquiesced, " but perhaps 
the young lady needed a little more severity 
than we were aware of. I have noticed on more 
than one occasion some indications of self-will 
and stubbornness on her part, that were anything 
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but pleasing ; and worse than this, she did not 
scruple to have recourse to subterfuge when she 
thought it might screen her from her mother's 
displeasure ; but these faults were likely enough 
the fruits of the injudicious mode in which she 
has been brought up. She is a lovely young 
creature, and I am heartily sorry for her and her 
parents." 

" I can hardly imagine a greater grief for them, 
than to see their daughter become the prey of 
a worthless young fellow, such as it seems this 
Mr. Edwards is," said the Colonel. 

" She could have no fortune to attract him," 
observed Miss Vaughan. 

"Very little, or none, at present, I dare say," 
said I, " but he might speculate on the chance 
of Mr. Willis's liberality towards his daughter 
hereafter : and no doubt, also, he was what is 
called in love with the young lady." 

" There can be no sort of justification of his 
conduct," said Colonel Estcourt. 

We had now reached home, but we determined 
not to retire to rest till the return of Doctor and 
Mrs. Grove, as we were really anxious to know 
the result of Mr. Willis's pursuit of the fugitives. 
We remained, therefore, chatting together in the 
drawing-room. After a little while Colonel Est- 
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court took out his tablets, and began jotting 
down some memoranda. " I am going to Lon- 
don, the day after to-morrow," said he ; " have 
either of you any commands to honor me 
with?" 

" Going to London ! " I exclaimed. " I thought 
your next move would be to Highwood." 

"It is on some business connected with that 
property, that I am going there," he replied. 

"It will bring some work to your hands, no 
doubt," said I. 

" And that will be fortunate," he rejoined, " for 
assuredly without useful occupation of some 
sort or other, there can be no happiness." 

" You are no great student, perhaps," I re- 
marked. 

" I am not ; my life for the most part has 
been an active one ; and even if I had had any 
remarkable taste for study, I should have had 
little opportunity to indulge it." 

"But now that you will have comparative 
leisure, you will no doubt be anxious at least 
* to form a good library," said I. 

"I have a very tolerable collection of books, 
and I purpose adding to it, as occasion offers." 

" In such a mansion as Highwood, there is, 
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of course, an appropriate room for a Ubrary?" 
I inquired. 

" An excellent one. By the way," added he, 
"I wish you would honor me by inspecting the 
house, and giving me some hints with regard 
to fitting it up." 

" We should like it of all things, I am sure." 

"Will you allow me then to drive you there 
to-morrow?" he asked. 

" What say you. Miss Vaughan ? " I inquired. 

" I shall have great pleasure in going," she 
replied. 

" And our litfle hostess must accompany us, 
for I am sure her taste and advice in such a 
matter will be far more valuable than ours, can 
be," said I. 

" All the arrangements here," observed Colonel 
Estcourt, " are in their way excellent. Mrs. 
Grove is without exception the most perfect 
manager of the appointments and comforts of a 
home that I have ever met with." 

" And a most delightful and loveable little 
woman also, is she not?" I asked. 

" She is very near perfection, in my opinion," 
he answered. 

" I do not know any one who can be com- 

12 
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pared to her in excellence ! " exclaimed Miss 
Vaughan. 

" And she has the great happiness of a hus- 
band who duly appreciates her worth," I re- 
marked. 

" He would be strangely insensible if he did 
not do so; but he is an excellent fellow him- 
self," said Colonel Estcourt. 

" He is, indeed ! " I answered, " and how 
much wiser are they both, in living as people 
of the middle station of life ought to live — 
without ostentation and finery — than they would 
be in aping the style of their superiors in rank 
and fortune. And as for Mrs. Grove, how much 
better regulated is her household, and how much 
happier are her husband and children, because 
she does not despise, as too many ladies in her 
class of life now do, minutely and carefully 
superintending domestic affairs. Yet she is no 
less well-informed and accomplished than many 
of her own grade in society, who, compared to 
her, lead most indolent ahd useless lives, while 
their husbands are toiling for the support of 
their families." 

" And how cheerful and pretty her appearance 
is!" said Miss Vaughan. 
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"A very charming type of the true English- 
woman," observed Colonel Estcourt. 

"Ah! Colonel," said I, "If you had such a 
little wife, what a happy man you would be!" 
He smiled. 

" You think the widow would be as delightful 
in domestic life, perhaps," I persisted. 

" I believe," answered he, " you know my 
opinion on that subject as well as I do myself." 

" How can that be ? " I asked. 
" Because you are a keen observer of char- 
acter," he replied. 

Our conversation was here cut short by the 
return of Doctor and Mrs. Grove, from whom 
we heard that the young runaways had not 
been overtaken. Mr. Willis, on ascertaining 
that they had gone in the direction of the rail- 
way station, had driven there with all speed, 
Doctor Grove accompanying him, but on their 
arrival they unfortunately found that the train 
had started a full half-hour before, and that the 
fugitives they were in search of had been pas- 
sengers- by it. To attempt overtaking them was 
vain, and Mr. Willis had therefore been per- 
suaded by Doctor Grove to return home. The 
morrow's post, it was hoped, would bring some 
communication that might, in a measure at 
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least, allay the painful anxiety of the parents of 
the young lady : and their friends had now left 
them, hoping that after the distressing agitation 
they had undergone, they might gain a few 
hours' rest, that might enable them to bear 
better the trial of suspense, or whatever tidings 
might be in store for them. 

We were now all weary, and glad to betake 
ourselves to rest, and we therefore retired with- 
out further delay. 

The morning of the new year rose brightly; 
it was a glorious winter day, and during break- 
fast Colonel Estcourt did not fail to remind 
Miss Vaughan and me of our promise to ac- 
company him to Highwood, and to entreat Mrs. 
Grove to be of the party. She most willingly 
assented to the proposal ; and it was decided 
that early in the afternoon we should go there, 
and that meanwhile Doctor and Mrs. Grove 
would go to the Willises, to inquire if any news 
of their daughter had yet arrived, and to proffer 
any assistance in their power to the distressed 
parents. Miss Vaughan and I had the morning 
to ourselves, as Colonel Estcourt betook him- 
self to the study, to answer some letters which 
the post had just brought him. In order to 
wile away the time we had recourse to the 
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chess-board, but during the game we failed to 
maintain an orthodox silence, and not unfre- 
quently fell into a little gossip. 

" We shall miss the Colonel after to-morrow. 
I am really quite sorry that he is going." 

"I do not suppose he will be long absent," 
replied Miss Vaughan, "as there will be a good 
deal to require his attention at Highwood." 

" But I shall not be here on his return, I 
fear," said I, "for my visit is now drawing to a 
close." 

" You will see him often at some future time, 
without doubt." 

"And you also, I sincerely hope," returned I. 

Miss Vaughan slightly colored. " Thank you 
very much," was all she said. 

Our game proceeded. Presently I observed, 
" Mr. Johnstone dines here to-day, I under- 
stand." 

" Yes," she answered," " according to his con- 
stant custom on New- Year's Day." 

"Do you think his suit with the widow ad- 
vanced last night?" 

"It has been in progress so long at intervals," 
she replied, " and pretty much as it appeared 
yesterday evening, that it is difficult to guess 
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how far it prospers, or rather how far he wishes 
it to prosper." 

" She cannot be quite such a simpleton as to 
suppose now that our friend the Colonel has 
any serious intentions in her favor," I remarked. 
" I should hardly think so," replied Miss 
Vaughan ; " and, indeed, Mr. Frank Edwards 
appeared to have supplanted him in her good 
graces last night." 

" Silly creature ! " I exclaimed. " She thinks 
every man who makes a civil speech is in love 
with her." 

"But she really wins a great deal of admira- 
tion." 

" Admiration that is of no value whatever," 
I answered; "for it is merely bestowed on her 
personal attractions, which, after all, are of a 
very second-rate order." 

" I fear that women, at least almost all of us, 
are weak enough to derive considerable gratifi- 
cation from exciting admiration, let it be awa- 
kened by what cause it may," observed my 
companion. 

" We are poor vain creatures, indeed ! " said 
I. " But really we must attend to our game 
now: check to your king." 

After a hard-fought battle I came off victori- 
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ous: and by this time Mrs. Grove had returned 
home. We learned from her that there had as 
yet been no tidings of the fugitives, but that 
Mr. Willis had gained some clue by which he 
hoped to trace their route; and that Mrs. Willis 
was somewhat more composed, and having now 
her sister with her, Mrs. Grove's kind attentions 
were no longer needed. 

Immediately after luncheon we set off on our 
drive to Highwood. For a day at that season 
of the year it was impossible for the weather to 
be more delightful than it was. The town 
looked bright and gay, and the country land- 
scape wore quite a cheerful aspect. 

" Look ! " I exclaimed, as we passed a mag- 
nificent oak, " how beautiful is the effect of that 
fine old tree, leafless, and perfectly still: what 
grandeur appears in its structure ! And that 
range of distant hills : do but observe their 
wonderfully distinct outline!" 

"I am like you. Miss Brooke, in my admira- 
tion of a winter scene," said Colonel Estcourt; 
"and after having been so many years a stranger 
to it, I am particularly struck by it now." 

" It has beauties of its own that in my eyes 
are not inferior to those of summer," I remarked. 

" In truth, a country scene at all seasons has 
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infinite charms for me; and a country life is my 
delight." 

"Are you equally fond of it?" he asked, turn- 
ing to Miss Vaughan. 

" I have great pleasure in the country, but I 
confess that I find an occasional sojourn in the 
gay metropolis very enjoyable." 

" But after your London visits, Anne," said 
Mrs. Grove, "it always seems to me that you 
doubly delight in the freedom and quiet of 
country life." 

" That is quite true, I like the contrast af- 
forded by each mode of life." 

" Of course you will often visit London, 
Colonel," said I. 

"I purpose spending two or three months of 
the year there, but I have decided that my home 
shall be a country one. I have not become the 
owner of Highwood for the sake of paying every 
now and then a mere flying visit to it, but for 
the sake of having a settled place of abode, 
with certain duties and interests attached to it." 

" You have judged wisely," I remarked. 

We had now reached Highwood, and, enter- 
ing the lodge-gate, drove through a fine old 
avenue of lime-trees towards the house. 

" A very good approach," I observed. 
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" In the spring and summer," said Mrs. Grove, 
" it is delightful. You must bear in mind, 
Colonel, that you now see the place at its least 
advantage. 

" I am very well satisfied as it is," he an- 
swered. 

We presently drew up to the principal en- 
trance ; and the door was speedily opened to 
us by the gardener's wife, who had been left 
in charge of the house, and whose husband, on 
our alighting, came forward to take charge of 
our horses. 

" A noble hall ! " I exclaimed, as we entered. 

" And you will find all the rooms in keeping 
with it," said Mrs. Grove. "Indeed, the interior 
of the house is quite equal to the exterior, which 
you have so often stopped to admire as a fine 
old mansion." 

We now proceeded leisurely in our inspection 
of the various apartments. Colonel Estcourt the 
while appealing to our taste as to the style of 
furniture that would be most appropriate for 
them, and jotting down various memoranda on 
the subject. I observed that he referred to Miss 
Vaughan's judgment more frequently than to 
Mrs. Grove's or mine, and that when a differ- 
ence of opinion was expressed by the ladies 
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whom he was consulting, he invariably abode 
by hers. She, however, took as little part as 
possible in the consultation, never volunteering 
an opinion, and only giving it when absolutely 
appealed to. 

"What a charming prospect from this win- 
dow ! " I exclaimed, gazing out, after we had 
arrived at the decision of what would be the 
most elegant and appropriate tint for drawing- 
room drapery, — " what a charming prospect ! I 
really must congratulate you. Colonel, on having 
altogether one of the most delightful residences 
I have ever seen. To my mind it is perfect as 
the abode of a country gentleman. It can want 
nothing, I imagine, to make your satisfaction 
complete." 

" I wish that were really the case," he replied, 
smiling. 

"What is that building on one of the farthest 
hills, which seems to have something the appear- 
ance of a tower ? Is it a church, or an obelisk, 
or what is it?" inquired Miss Vaughan, who 
was standing in a recess of one of the win- 
dows. 

" With the assistance of this old telescope, 
which seems to have been accidentally left here, 
perhaps you will be able to distinguish some 
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of the distant objects, if you will allow me to 
adjust it so as to suit your sight," said Colonel 
Estcourt, placing himself beside her. 

" Miss Brooke," said Mrs. Grove, opening one 
of the folding-doors which led into the smaller 
drawing-room, " I wish you would come back 
here for a moment. When you recommended 
amber-colored drapery, I think you mistook the 
aspect of the room." 

" Ah, my friend, I think I do not mistake 
your aspect," I replied, following her, and closing 
the door as I did so, while I looked full into 
her smiUng countenance. 

" You are the best of creatures ! " she ex- 
claimed. " Do but come here," she added, calling 
me to the extreme end of the room ; " invent 
as many styles of window drapery as you pos- 
sibly can, or fall upon any scheme you like, to 
detain us here a few minutes at least." 

" Shall we attack the shrubbery," said I, " as 
we see it from this window? it wants improve- 
ment, I perceive." 

" Ah yes," she answered, " that will be the 
very thing to engage us. If we had but a 
pencil we could seem to > be planning in good 
earnest." 

"Here is everything that we require," said I, 
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drawing forth my old-fashioned pocket-book, and 
producing a pencil and a blank leaf. " Shall 
we begin with these laurels ? " 

" Yes, there are certainly too many of them 
— they are too thickly planted." 

" Very well ; I make a note of that, you 



see." 



" And two or three of the bays should be 
placed farther back, I think." 

" Good," answered I, jotting down her re- 
mark. 

" I think it might be well to remove the shrub- 
bery altogether, to throw open the lawn," she 
observed. 

" And to have flower-beds in place of the 
evergreens." 

" That is a very good idea," she cried. 

" I think we have proposed alterations enough 
to answer the purpose," I said ; " and now, my 
dear little lady, how much longer are we to 
remain perishing in the cold here?" 

" Oh, I beseech you," she cried, imploringly, 
"not to interrupt them. Remember he is going 
to-morrow, and this may be his only opportunity 
of speaking to her in private." 

" I have no desire to be a marplot, I assure 
jrou." 
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" I am certain you have not ; you are a thou- 
sand times too kind to have any such design." 

" Well, well," said I, " but now we have done 
with the shrubbery, let us see what we can do 
with the lawn." 

" But if you are cold, do let me throw my 
mantle over you," said she, removing it from 
her own shoulders. 

" You good little soul ! " I exclaimed, " you 
oan never be cold with such a warm heart as 
you have. But I was only joking ; I .have too 
many wraps to feel chilled." 

At this moment the folding-doors opened, and 
Colonel Estcourt came towards us. Oh, here 
you are," cried he, "we could not think what 
had become of you." 

" We have been very busy, planning alterations 
in the shrubbery. Colonel, and look here," I 
added, showing him the notes I had been / 
making ; " see what we propose by way of im- 
provement." 

" I have np doubt your suggestions are ad- 
mirable," he answered, "and I hope one day 
to see them carried into effect. But I fear you 
are lingering too long in this cold, cheerless 
room. I ought to have given orders for fires 
to be made here before you came, but it entirely 
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escaped my mind. I cannot thank you enough 
for the kindness you have bestowed on me." 

** Indeed, we have had a very interesting occu- 
pation," I replied, " and I am sure we are none 
the worse for the cold ; but perhaps we may 
as well now be moving," and we returned to 
the other room, where Miss Vaughan was still 
standing at the window. She did not immc*- 
diately turn her face towards us, and when she 
did so there were traces of emotion visible on 
it. Colopel Estcourt now left us, to give orders 
for the carriage to be in readiness, and during 
the few minutes of his absence, Mrs. Grove and 
I had recourse to the telescope and the distant 
prospect in order to give Miss Vaughan the 
opportunity of recovering her equanimity un- 
noticed by us. She was looking quite calm 
and happy when I next glanced at her counte- 
nance, as Colonel Estcourt was assisting her into 
the carriage and sedulously folding a cloak round 
her, the afternoon having now become severely 
cold. 

" Shall we vary our way home by driving 
through part of the grounds, and passing out 
at the other lodge ? " asked Colonel Estcourt. 

"By all means," said Mrs. Grove, "there is 
no need of hastening our return. Is it not a 
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channing domain?" cried she, as we leisurely 
drove through the space of nearly a mile along 
a smooth gravel way, sheltered by a rich plan- 
tation. " Is it not a charming domain ? " 

"It is certainly pretty enough for its limited 
extent," replied the Colonel. 

" Everything by comparison," said I. " For 
me, who can boast only of a cottage, with a 
garden pertaining thereto that covers scarcely 
half an acre of ground, this property of yours 
appears a considerable territory." 

He laughed heartily. 

"It certainly is by no means insignificant," 
said Mrs. Grove. " What say you, Anne ? " 

"For any one with moderate views, I think 
it is perfection," she remarked. 

" It is so delightfully situate, and so near us, 
that I rejoice in your having become the posses- 
sor of it," said Mrs. Grove. 

" I hope I shall very often see you here," he 
answered ; " I assure you its vicinity to you 
was one of my chief inducements for deciding 
on the purchase," and he added a few words 
in a low voice to Miss Vaughan, which I did 
not hear. 

"I feel pretty sure," whispered Mrs. Grove, 
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who had insisted on sitting by me, "that an 
explanation has taken place between them." 

" Yes," I answered, " I suspect the die is 
cast." 

" Can anything be more charming than to 
have her settled here, almost close to us ? " she 
continued. 

"And with such a companion," I added, "for 
with all his gravity, he is far superior to any 
gentlemen I have seen hereabout." 

" Infinitely above them," said Mrs. Grove ; " I 
believe that he is worthy of Anne, which, with 
my opinion of her excellence, is admitting a 
good deal, I assure you." 

Meanwhile the Colonel and Miss Vaughan 
were conversing together with some earnestness, 
and the horses were allowed to proceed almost 
at their own pace. But we were now beyond 
the boundary of Highwood, and the way be- 
coming bleak and cold, we were glad to ad- 
vance with greater rapidity, and by the time we 
reached home, the keen frosty air had so nearly 
benumbed us that we fully enjoyed the comfort 
of the blazing fire that awaited us in the draw- 
ing-room, and round which we all gathered 
while we listened to a recital of the morning 
adventures of the boys, who had just returned 
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full of glee from an excursion of their own to 
an old farm-house in the neighborhood, where 
some favorite rustic friends of theirs resided. 
But the approach of the dinner hour soon made 
it necessary for us to give up basking before 
the fire,, and to retire to dress. As we were 
going, Mrs. Grove whispered to me, " I can no 
longer resist inquiring what really has taken 
place ;" and she followed Miss Vaughan to her 
room. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I WAS soon equipped and ready for the draw- 
ing-room, to which I returned without loss of 
time, and I was speedily joined there by Mr. 
Johnstone, who had come thus early to have, 
as he said, a warm and a chat before dinner. 

" This elopement is a curious affair," said he ; 
"the young people managed to get off very 
cleverly." 

" Which I have no doubt they will repent to 
the longest day they have to live," I rejoined. 

" Ah," cried he, " a great deal is said on many 
occasions of marriage being repented of : but do 
we single people never repent of our singleness. 
Eh, Miss Brooke ? 

" Certainly we do," I answered, " we often 
imagine we have given happiness the go-by, but 
that does not prove that we have actually done 
so : we may have had an escape from bitter 
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sorrow, for aught we know to the contrary, 
in allowing some apparent good to elude our 
grasp." 

" Yet as we advance in life it is surely a 
dreary thing to have no family ties about us," 
he remarked. 

" There I perfectly agree with you ; but we 
might, peradventure, have found worse than 
dreariness in an uncongenial companion, or in 
an ill-conditioned family," said L 

" Yes, but why should those misfortunes have 
fallen to our lot?" 

" Why should they not, as they have done 
to hundreds and hundreds who are dwelling 
about us ? " 

" There is no saying what might have be- 
fallen us under another condition of affairs," he 
answered, "but this I know, that I find my 
parsonage very dull as I sit there these winter 
evenings in solitude." 

" Solitude, that is self-imposed," I rejoined. 

At this moment Colonel Estcourt entered. 

" Ah, Colonel," cried the Rector, " Miss Brooke 
and I have been holding a disquisition on the 
pros and cons of monastic life." 

"Nay," returned Colonel Estcourt, "surely 
Miss Brooke has not anything to say in favor 
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of such a system ; her predilections are of a 
social character, or I am very much mistaken." 

" You are quite right, Colonel," I answered, 
"but we happened to be discussing a different 
question." 

" Miss Brooke has been eloquent on the ad- 
vantages of celibacy," said Mr. Johnstone. 

" I have merely been preaching resignation to 
our reverend friend," said I. 

" Ah ! " sighed he, assuming a dolorous ex- 
pression of countenance, "submission to an in- 
evitable ill. You and I, Colonel, must endeavor 
to bear our sad fate with fortitude. 

Colonel Estcourt smiled, and stepped forward 
to set a chair for Miss Vaughan, who at that 
moment made her appearance : their eyes met 
as he did so, and I noticed that the looks of 
both were expressive of happiness ; but he did 
not place himself beside her, and she presently 
fell into animated conversation with Mr. John- 
stone ; the Colonel meanwhile taking a seat by 
me, and indulging the interest which I felt in 
regard to certain eastern aifairs by giving me a 
detailed account of some Indian news which 
had that day reached him. We were presently 
joined by Doctor and Mrs. Grove, with their 
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boys, who this day were allowed to consider 
themselves of our party. 

" I am just come from the Willises," said the 
Doctor, "and I am happy to say they have had 
tidings of the runaways ; this afternoon's post 
has brought a penitent and humble letter from 
the young lady to her father, bearing the signa- 
ture of * Emma Edwards.' " 

" Where were they married ? " asked the Rec- 
tor. 

" At the retired little church of the parish to 
which Ashton belongs ; and where it seems their 
banns had been regularly published." 

"I thought they had gone off by railway," 
said I. 

" That was a mere ruse, it appears," answered 
Doctor Grove ; " they quitted it at the next 
station, having a carriage in readiness which 
brought them back as far as Ashton, where the 
young lady was intrusted to the care of a 
respectable farmer's wife till this morning, when, 
at an early hour, they were married." 

" And where are they now ? " I inquired. 

" Gone off to Brighton, for the honey-moon," 
replied the Doctor, "and the only thing now is 
to make the best of a bad business. Mr. Willis 
is ready enough to open his arms to his daugh- 
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ter, and to acknowledge his son-in-law ; but 
Mrs. Willis is less indulgent, and for the present 
refuses to accord them her forgiveness." 

"That is not to be wondered at," said I; "they 
certainly deserve to be visited with some measure 
of parental displeasure." 

" But as the deed cannot now be undone, I 
hope there will be a speedy reconciliation," 
urged Mrs. Grove. 

"Take care, my love," said the Doctor, "don't 
express yourself too leniently on this occasion, 
lest on some future day a young gentleman, 
who shall be nameless, and the daughter of a 
certain fair friend of ours, presuming on your 
indulgence, should enact a similar part." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Mr. Johnstone. 
^'Is there another elopement in the wind?" 

"We are only looking forward to some twenty 
years hence," answered the Doctor. "By the 
way, my dear," he continued, " I wish we had 
asked Mrs. Pemberton to dine with us to-day, 
since she is certainly disappointed of her cus- 
tomary annual visit to the Willises." 

" Suppose we invite her for this evening," 
suggested Mrs. Grove, going to her writing-table. 
" I will despatch a note at once, and beg her to 
come as early as possible." 
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"Perhaps our reverend friend will like to add 
ft postscript," said the Doctor. 

" What should I have to say ? " asked the 
^ctor. 

"'Will you marry me, my dear Ally Croker?'" 
sang the Doctor. 

"Fie, fie, Edward," said Mrs. Grove sealing 
her note. 

" My love, I thought you were an admirer of 
Irish melodies," said her husband. 

Mrs. Grove's reply was interrupted by the 
announcement of dinner; and orders having been 
given for the due despatch of the note, we lost 
no time in answering the summons. There was 
abundance of good cheer in honor of the day, 
and there was no lack of mirth and good humor 
among the little party assembled to partake of 
it. After dinner some choice old wine was 
produced, and success to the new year was 
proposed by our host, in a bumper, which was 
heartily responded to ; the children especially 
delighting in their share of the festivity. Leav- 
ing the gentlemen to the indulgence of further 
conviviality, we then retired to the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Grove dismissing the boys to their 
play-room for a while.. 

" My dear Anne," she began, as soon as we 
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were snugly seated by the fire-side, "my dear 
Anne, I am sure you will not object to let our 
good friend, Miss Brooke, be made acquainted 
with what it has so much rejoiced me to hear." 

" Certainly not, I can have no wish for reserve 
with one who has so kindly interested herself in 
my welfare." 

" Well, then," said Mrs. Grove, her face 
beaming with delight, " you will be nearly as 
glad, my dear Miss Brooke, as I am, to know 
that Colonel Estcourt has proposed to Anne, 
and that she has accepted him." 

"I am indeed truly gratified to hear it, and I 
congratulate Miss Vaughan, most heartily, for I 
think it will be her own fault if she is not a 
happy wife. I have formed a very high opinion 
of the merits of the Colonel." 

" Thank you, my kind friends," replied Miss 
Vaughan, her eyes filling with tears, " thank 
you, most cordially." 

" They are so exceedingly well suited to one 
another," observed Mrs. Grove, "that I feel sure 
their happiness will be complete." 

" Ah, Maria ! " said Miss Vaughan, " we do 
not ourselves indulge in such an anticipation. 
With both of us the best of life is gone by, and 
we look forward only to a very moderate share 
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of felicity. We do trust, however, that the 
evening of our days will be the happier for 
being spent together." 

" I am sure that it will," I exclaimed. 

At this moment a visitor's knock at the street- 
door announced to us the arrival of Mrs. Pem- 
berton. 

" I am glad that she is come, on Mr. John- 
stone's account," said Mrs. Grove, " otherwise, 
for this evening, I would much rather have 
been without her company." 

" If the Rector is likely just now to prefer his 
suit to the widow," I remarked, "it will hardly 
prove propitious, while she believes it possible 
tiiat she can make a conquest of the Colonel; 
for with that notion in her silly head, the devo- 
tion of her old admirer will lose half its value 
in her eyes." 

"Very true," answered Mrs. Grove; "and I 
think she ought to have a hint given her as to 
the real state of affairs, if it could be done 
without compromising Anne in any way." 

" Trust to my discretion," said I, " I will 
manage it." 

" Hush ! here she comes," cried Mrs. Grove ; 
and the widow, who had been all this while 
disburthening herself of her wraps, and arrang- 
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ing her ringlets, now, very gaily attired, made 
her appearance, exclaiming: 

" My dear Mrs. Grove, how kind you have 
been ! I am delighted to come to you this 
evening, for the Willises party has of course 
been put off in consequence of the elopement. 
Only think of Emma Willis! what a sly little 
puss she has been! and as to Mr. Frank Ed- 
wards, I declare his attentions to me at the baJl 
were quite unpardonable under the circumstan- 
ces." 

" They were indeed," replied Mrs. Grove. 

" What does the Colonel say to this runaway 
marriage ? I should think he must be quite 
shocked at it," continued Mrs. Pemberton. 

" I suspect he has not thought very much 
about it," I answered ; " he has affairs of his 
own to engross his attention at present." 

" I suppose he is very busy about Highwood, 
for I hear he is going to have the house fitted 
up immediately," said Mrs. Pemberton. 

" Yes, and I am sorry to say we shall lose 
him, for he is going to London to-morrow, for 
the purpose of ordering down the necessary 
work-people," answered Mrs. Grove. 

"But he will be absent only a few days, I 
suppose?" said Mrs. Pemberton. 
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" A few weeks or months, I fear," said Mrs. 
Grove; "for it is not his intention to return till 
Highwood is ready for his reception." 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed the widow, 
with a face of consternation; "you don't say so! 
And is he really going to-morrow?" 

"Not a doubt of it," I answered. 

"Dear me!" persisted she, "it is very strange 
that he should go away in this sudden manner, 
without saying a word about it." 

"But, my dear lady, that is* not the case, for 
you hear that he has communicated his inten- 
tion to Mrs. Grove," said I. * 

"He has not said a word to me on the sub- 
ject," she retorted. 

" Considering it, without doubt, of no manner 
of importance to you," said I. 

" But I am sure he could not think that," 
said she. 

" Well, then," I remarked, " we must con- 
clude he is just now thinking so much of some- 
body else, that he really forgot to mention the 
subject to you." 

" Of somebody else ! " she repeated, with a 
look of astonishment. " What do you mean. 
Miss Brooke?" 
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" Has it never struck you that the Colonel is 
an engaged man," I asked. 

" Good gracious ! no," cried the widow, with 
a countenance of dismay. 

" Nevertheless, it is a fact," said I. 

" Well, I was never so surprised in my life ; 
and I cannot believe it," she exclaimed. 

" We have not the least doubt of it," I per- 
sisted.* 

"But who is the lady? dp you know her?" 

" Mrs. Grove "and Miss Vaughan are better 
acquainted with her than I am," I answered. 

" Oh do tell me all about her ! " cried she, 
eagerly. 

" Indeed, my dear Mrs. Pemberton, I am not 
at liberty to say a word on the subject," replied 
Mrs. Grove. 

" Well, then. Miss Vaughan, will you be 
more communicative?" 

" Indeed, I must be equally cautious," she 
replied. 

" But is she young or old, pretty or ugly ? 
and where does she live?" 

" She is a very charming person ; but, with- 
out a breach of faith, I can give no further 
information about her," said I. 
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" She is really, then, an acquaintance of 
yours ? " 

" Yes," I answered. 

" And you know for a certainty that they are 
engaged to be married ? " 

" I do," I replied, " but I must entreat you 
not to betray to the Colonel, that I have told 
you this piece of news." 

" I think he might have told me of it himself, 
instead of passing off as a disengaged man," 
said she, pettishly. 

" But I presume he has never mentioned 
whether he were engaged or disengaged." 

" I declare, I don't care whether he is one or 
the other: he is too grave for my taste," ex- 
claimed she. 

" Mr. Johnstone is a greater favorite with 
you," said I. 

" Oh, a thousand times ; he is so delightfully 
cheerful and good-natured!" 

" And you are such a favorite with him," 
interposed Mrs. Grove. 

" I do believe that I am," said Mrs. Pember- 
ton. 

" I expect one of these days to pay my com- 
pliments to you at the Rectory," I remarked. 

"So do I," said Miss Vaughan* 
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" Oh you quizzers ! " cried the widow, smiling 
and coloring ; and recovering her good humor 
and her good spirits. 

The boys now came running into the room, 
preventing all further discourse on the subject 
we had been discussing; and we had not long 
listened to their merry prattle, when we were 
joined by the gentlemen. 

" Fairest of the fair ! " exclaimed Mr. John- 
stone, approaching Mrs. Pemberton, and cordially 
shaking hands with her; "Fairest of the fair, 
a happy new year to you, and may you enjoy 
many happy years to come!" 

" I will pay my compliments with a Spanish 
sentiment," said Colonel Estcourt ; " may you 
live a thousand years!" 

" As your guardian angel, I suppose you 
mean," said the Doctor. 

" Oh, I could not undertake to watch over 
the Colonel," cried Mrs. Pemberton. " I dare 
say there is somebody or other much more fit 
for that sort of thing than I am." 

" Can there be any one more angelic ? " asked 
Doctor Grove. 

" * A simple woman good and true,' is the real 
angel on earth now-a-days," said I. 

"Hear! hear!" exclaimed the Doctor. 
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" Hear ! hear ! " echoed the Colonel. 

" Oh, Mr. Johnstone," cried the widow, " my 
little girl is so delighted with your beautiful 
new year's gift! she has done nothing but play 
with it ajl day long." 

" Oh, ho ! " cried the Doctor, " our reverencl 
friend understands how to proceed, I observe." 

"My dear Edward," said Mrs. Grove," I wish 
you would hand. Mrs. Pemberton this cup of 
te?i." 

" What, with two single men present ! " he 
answered; "if I were to do so, I should expect 
to be called out by one of them, and to be 
stabbed in the dark by the other." 

" I will relieve you from all apprehension of 
that sort," said the Rector, presenting the cup 
to Mrs. Pemberton, and at the same time whis- 
pering some little gallantry into her ear, which 
caused her to smile very graciously. 

On the removal of tea, the card-table was 
drawn out, and a rubber of whist prepared. 
With very little persuasion Mrs. Pemberton sat 
down to play with the three gentlemen. 

" Come, Miss Vaughan," cried Doctor Grove, 
"since you will not play, come and look over 
my hand and bring me good luck!" 

" She is engaged, Edward," said Mrs. Grove, 
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answering for her friend, who was just then 
occupied in writing a note. 

" Oh, if Miss Vaughan is engaged, of course 
I must not claim her attention," said the Doc- 
tor; "it is a serious thing to be engaged, is it 
not, Mrs. Pemberton?" 

" Indeed it is," she answered, with a slight 
toss of the head, "and for my part, I think all 
people who are engaged to be married ought 
to wear an engaged ring, that everybody should 
know it." 

" What ! gentlemen as well as ladies ? " said 
the Doctor. 

" Yes, gentlemen particularly," she answered, 
"that the ladies may not be deceived by them." 

"I dare say either of my friends here would 
be proud to wear one," said the Doctor, "and 
if one of those beautiful gems that I see spark- 
ling on your finger could be transferred to that 
of your partner, what a happy man he would 
be." 

"There is many a true word spoken in jest, 
let me tell you, Doctor," said Mr. Johnstone, 
who was the vis-a-vis of the widow. 

"Dear me!" cried the widow, "my ring^ are 
too small for the finger of a gentleman. Look!" 
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said she, handing one to Doctor Grove, "that 
is the largest of them ail." 

" I think it would exactly fit your little finger, 
Johnstone," said the Doctor. 

" May I be permitted to try ? " asked the 
Rector, sliding it on with some diflSiculty. 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed the lady, " you 
will not be able to take it off again." 

" I shall be only too happy to keep it on," 
he answered. 

" As a pledge of promised happiness," said 
the Doctor. 

"Exactly so," replied the Rector. 

"Really," said Mrs. Pemberton, blushing, but 
obviously by no means displeased, "you have 
brought me into a pretty dilemma. Doctor." 

" Are we to proceed with the game ? " asked 
Colonel Estcourt, who all this time had been 
patiently waiting for Mr. Johnstone's card. 

" My dear sir, I beg you ten thousand par- 
dons," cried the Rector, in some confusion, and 
answering the claim on his attention by making 
a revoke, thereby still further provoking the Doc- 
tor's raillery. The game, however, presently 
proceeded with a little more regularity, and on 

the conclusion of the rubber, Mr. Johnstone 

14 
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deciding that it was too late to begin another^ 
we all gathered round the fire a^d had a cheer- 
ful gossip ; the boys meanwhile quietly amusing 
themselves over the chess-board till they wer^ 
dismissed for the night. 

The evening had worn away so quickly, that 
we were surprised when the clock on the 
chimney-piece chimed eleven, and both Mrs. 
Pemberton and Mr. Johnstone then started up, 
declaring that they must take leave of us, the 
Bector insisting on escorting the widow home. 

" I must say not only good night, but good 
bye to you. Colonel," said Mrs. Pemberton, 
" as I understand that you are really going 

away." 

" Yes," he answered, " I am sorry to say I 
shall leave my kind friends to-morrow." 

^'But we shall soon ^e you amongst us 
again, I hope," said Mr. Johnstone. 

"Not for a few weeks or months, certainly," 

he replied. 

" There are such attractions elsewhere," cried 
the widow. 

"There can be none for me as great as there 
axe here," he answered. 

"Oh Colonel, I did not think you could be 
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SO insincere," exclaimed she ; f* what would a 
certain lady say if she could hear you?" 

^* Oh, there is a lady in the case, is there!" 
said the Doctor. 

" If there were not," said the Rector, " how 
could he tear himself away from the charming 
sodety here?" 

"I hope, then, that Highwood will soon be 
graced by her presence," remarked the Doctoir; 
"no wonder that the advice of the ladies h^re 
wa^ required in fitting it up. Miss Vaughaiij 
what a new light is breaking upon us ! " 

"Perfect sunshine!" cried Mrs. Grove. 

"Not a cloud to mar the prospect," said I. 

" There have been clouds enough already," 
remarked Colonel Estcourt, "but I hope they 
are now all dispersed." 

" That is a confession, I declare," cried Mrs. 
Pemberton ; "well. Colonel, I shall be looking 
out in a certain corner of the newspaper for a 
very interesting announcement." 

"Perhaps the Colonel will be looking out in 
the same direction for tidings of certain of his 
firiends here," said Doctor Grove. 

" I protest I must fly away, or I don't know 
what you will say ne^^t. Doctor," exclaimed the 
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widow ; and gaily shaking hands with us all, 
she and the Rector departed, Doctor Grove 
calling after them, "Take care of the engaged 
nng." 

"I hope you are gratified, my love," said he 
to his wife. " The new year begins auspiciously ; 
an elopement, a public betrothal, and a whis- 
pered matrimonial engagement. Can anything 
be more satisfactory?" 

"I am too happy to joke, Edward," replied 
Mrs. Grove, her eyes filUng with tears. , 

" My dear little wife," said the Doctor, " what 
a soft-hearted simpleton you are!" 

"Ah," cried I, "her soft little heart is worth 
all our stony ones put together." 

"It is indeed," said Miss Vaughan. 

" She is pretty nearly as good as her neigh- 
bors, I must confess," said the Doctor, looking 
at her affectionately. 

" Ah ! " said the Colonel, " what a treasure 
you have got, my good Mend. I have seen 
no home equal to yours, in happiness." 

" Thank God ! " said Doctor Grove, fervently, 
"it is rich in blessings." 

" You seem every way prosperous," continued 
Colonel Estcourt. 
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"But we have not always been so," answered 
Doctor Grove ; " you would hardly believe what 
a rugged road our earlier life was. For many 
years we had a sore struggle with poverty." 

" How did you surmount that difficulty ? " I 
asked. 

" We put our trust in Providence ; and I la- 
bored heartily in my vocation, against many 
discouragements, while my little wife was the 
wisest and most cheerful of economists," he 
replied ; " but poverty was the least of our 
misfortunes;— we had sorrows far greater, the 
heaviest of which was the loss of our first-born 
child, a girl, who had lived long enough to give 
the fairest promise : but for all affliction there 
is consolation, and even to this bereavement we 
have now become reconciled." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Grove, looking upward, with 
glistening eyes, "there is a little angel waiting 
for us." 

" I had suspected nothing of all this, indeed," 
said Colonel Estcourt. 

" How should you ? " said Doctor Grove ; " you 
find us in the sunshine ; the shade from which 
we emerged is with the years that are gone." 

" May the years that are to come be a con- 
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tinuance of sunshine to you, my dear friends!" 
I exclaimed. 

" Amen ! " cried Colonel Estcourt, heartily. 

" And may this year, which has opened so 
auspiciously to you, my dear Estcourt, and to 
our friend. Miss Vaughan," said Doctor Grove, 
"be the commencement to you both of a life 
as happy as ours now is." 

" To me it is indeed of joyful promise," cried 
the Colonel. 

" And I, who know so well the heart of dear 
Anne, may venture to say that to her it is no 
less so," said Mrs. Grove. 

" That you truly may," answered Miss Vaugh- 
an, earnestly. 

" And now," said the Doctor, with a serio* 
comic expression of countenance, "there is only 
one drawback to our complete satisfaction — 
only one cause for our lively regret — and that 
is, that we have no faithful cavalier at hand, to 
induce our excellent friend j Miss Brooke, to 
eschew a state of celibacy." 

"Spare me the regret, my good friends," cried 
I; "let me assure you that a venerable spinster, 
pitiable as her condition may appear to you 
married folk, is not without her share of enjoy- 
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ment — especially when, from her solitary niche 
in society, as from the private box of a theatre, 
she looks out upon the stirring scene of life, 
and witnesses the admirable enactment of * All's 
Well that Ends WeU.' " 



THE END. 
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